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Tractors 

Skid Engines 
Threshers 
Combines 
Windrow Headers 
Road Rollers 
Hay Balers 

Silo Fillers 
Walking Plows 


MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 


Middle Breakers 


Sulky and Gang Plows 


Two Way Plows 


Tractor Moldboard Plows 


Riding Disk Plows 
Wheatland Listers 
Ridge Busters 


Wheatland Disk Plows 
Great Plains Disk Plows 


ERMAN TRELLE, who recently 
H carried away both the wheat and 
oats championships at the Inter- 
national Exposition, is a modern farm- 
er in the truest sense of the term. He 
has the scientific knowledge necessary 
to plan a successful season. He se- 
lects and knows how to use the equip- 
ment necessary to carry out his pro- 
gram. 


Knowing the treatment his land re- 
quired to produce record crops, he 
summer fallowed, harrowed twice in 
the spring, seeded, packed and double 


}. L. Case T. 


Dept. C2 


Marsh Plows 

Brush Breakers 

Spike Tooth Harrows 
Spring Tooth Harrows 
Disk Harrows 

Orchard Disk Harrows 
Clod Crushers 

Grain Drills 

Corn Planters 


Cotton Planters 

Cotton and Corn Planters 
Manure Spreaders 

Listers 

Walking Cultivators 
Riding Cultivators 

Sled Lister Cultivators 
Lister Cultivators 

Beet Cultivators 


harrowed again before the seed came 
through the ground. 


The sturdy strength and steady per- 
formance of his Case tractor enabled 
him to do all this work in the limited 
time permitted. Because the tractor 
required so little attention he could 
concentrate on quality work. 


Wherever more and better work is 
demanded, there you will find Case 
machines. Their reputation for effi- 
cient performance, economy and long 
life under all conditions extends from 
the frigid zones to the tropics. 


M. Co., Inc. 


Racine 


Wisconsin 


Grain Binders 

Corn Binders 
Mowers 

Sulky Rakes 

Side Delivery Rakes 
Hay Loaders 

Stalk Cutters 

Field Tillers 


Cotton Choppers and Cultivators 
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ACK when the full dinner pail was an issue no 

less important than the full corn crib is today, 

Hyatt Roller Bearings took up the task of farm 

relief and began to help lighten the labors of the 
farmer. 


There may have been things of more importance . 
to farmers who did not suspect the presence of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings in the equipment they pur- 
po oremneenarnemneegence » chased. But the old order changeth. When farm 

ge equipment became more and more efficient— 
when more and more equipment manufacturers 
turned to Hyatts—farmers were not long in learn- 
ing why. 


“Farm Relief” through 
Hyatts since 1893 


And that’s how it is today. On the farm, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are everywhere. In tractors, 
trucks, plows, threshers, combines, ensilage cut- 
ters, windmills—wherever there is need for anti- 
friction bearings. 
Farm machinery runs freer, runs longer and 
Riess Tater Geentnge Suace « runs more economically on Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
constant circulation of oil over 
all bearing surfaces. No part of More power at the draw bar or belt and less atten- 
the bearing can possibly run dry. tion to lubrication are further Hyatt advantages. 
Most of the best known tractors and implements 
are now labelled with the “Mark of Hyatt Protec- 
tion” —the outward sign of inbuilt quality—the 
symbol of carefree bearing performance. 


The popularity of Hyatt Roller Bearings is fast 
assuming the proportions of a landslide, because 
the demand for farm relief-—of the Hyatt sort— 
is increasing every day throughout the country. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Some Physical Aspects of Organic Matter 


By C. A. Bacon’ 


UMUS, chemically speaking, must be regarded as a 
complex mixture of all the organic compounds of 
vegetable and animal tissues in the various stages 

of a complicated series of reactions progressing toward 
the simple compounds—carbon dioxide, water and nitrates. 
While passing through these stages of decomposition, 
organic matter performs other duties of a physical nature, 
which have a vital part in soil tillage. This paper is 
concerned only with those physical aspects which are of 
particular interest to the agricultural engineer. 

Tractor Wheels Packing the Soil. Ever since the 
advent of the tractor there has been more or less com- 
plaint among farmers relative to the packing of the 
ground with tractor wheels. In some instances this 
packing is beneficial, and in other instances it is in- 
jurious. In some soils the action of the tractor wheels 
has no influence on packing. 

investigation of these complaints, and also research 
work to determine the cause, revealed a correlation be- 
tween the amount of organic matter the soil contained 
and degree of injury the packing did. The field in- 
vestigations began with the study of the influence of 
packing on muck soils. On freshly broken virgin peat 
soils the action of the tractor wheels packing the ground 
when making the seedbed proved beneficial to crop growth. 
Some of these soils contained as high as 90 per cent 
organic matter. 


The investigation in clay fields, where the clay element 
comprised from 70 to 90 per cent, showed that in soils 
containing less than one per cent organic matter, pack- 
ing by tractor wheels caused serious injury. On dry 
soil the furrow following the tractor wheel was broken 
and differed from the other furrows in shape and tex- 
ture. Rainfall caused the finer earth particles of this 
furrow to run together to such an extent that after- 


Manager, research and educational department, Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


tillage operations did not prevent curtailment of plant 
growth. Plowing these same soils when wet made the 
ground so hard that no amount of after-tillage effectively 
offset the injury to crop growth. A _ winter’s freezing 
proved necessary to soften the hard clods. The addition 
of organic matter to a 6 per cent content to a depth of 
11 inches showed no crop growth injury from the pack- 
ing of tractor wheels in the same soils, when plowed 
dry or in moist condition. The injury to crop growth 
after wet plowing was greatly reduced. 


Sandy soils containing 90 per cent sand and less than 
one per cent organic content were injured by the packing 


of the tractor wheels. When the content of this soil was in- © 


creased to 3% per cent organic matter to a depth of 8 
inches, the packing of the tractor wheels proved to be 
of benefit to the soil. A still further increase in organic 
matter up to 6 per cent, to a total depth of 11 inches 
resulted in the influence of packing of tractor wheels as 
being nil. 

These experiments carried on over a period of eight 
years ought to be strong evidence that organic matter 


in the soil plays an important part in the operation of 
tractors. 


Effect of Onganic Matter on Power Required to Pull 
Plow. In every case studied the constantly increasing 
content of organic matter in the soil, regardless of its 
nature, showed a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
power required to pull the plow whether the ground 
was dry and hard, or the conditions optimun for ideal 
plowing. 

Organic Matter Important in Corn Borer Control. These 
experiments show the necessity for having sufficient organ- 
ic matter in the soil to make plowing possible in any 
type of soil when plowing conditions are not ideal. 

It is vital to have sufficient organic matter in the soil 
to succesfully fight the European corn borer. One objection 
brought against plowing in some of the present corn borer 


(Left) This field of heavy corn stalks is being plowed in a manner to successfully control the European corn borer. (Right) A very 
heavy soil containing sufficient organic matter to turn under a heavy growth of corn stalks without leaving large holes through 
which moths could easily emerge 
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(Left) Steel moldboard after removal from muck soil where it had been buried for 6 months. Before burial the board was covered 

with a heavy coating of grease containing 20 per cent its total volume of finely ground calcium carbonate. (Right) The same mold- 

board shown (at left) showing three stages of polishing to remove the rust. The portion through the center is the result of the 

first polishing; that through the rear end shows result of second polishing; the front section shows the third polishing. These three 

illustrations show the evil effect of acid muck soils upon plow moldboards. This board was covered very carefully with a prepara- 
tion that should have resisted any influence the soil might have 


territory has been the inability to thoroughly cover corn 
stalks in heavy clay soils lacking in organic matter. 
Turning these soils either when too wet or too dry 
leaves large holes through which moths may easily emerge 
Sometimes harrowing does not fill these holes well enough 
to hinder the emergence of the moth without wing in- 
jury. 

Thus it becomes evident that one of the phases in fight- 
ing the European corn borer is to get the soil into a 
friable condition so that plowing can be done when the 
farmer has the time to do it. Of course, this involves 
a more frequent application of manure and a crop ro- 
tation that will enable the farmer to have green manure. 

Investigation in Northern Ohio of some clay fields 
depleted of organic matter brought out interesting state- 
ments from farmers who have lived in that territory 
for fifty years. 

One farmer in particular called attention to a field 
typical of many others which we were investigating. He 
said that this soil fifty years ago plowed mellow and 
that the only tillage required was the use of a smooth- 
ing harrow. Today they are frequently obliged to plow 
late in the spring on account of wet weather and use 
the utmost care as to how they finish the preparation 
of the seedbed. 


These investigations show very clearly that the neces- 
sity for tillage operations is increasing measurably on 
soils low in organic matter. This particular field contain- 
ed less than 0.1 per cent organic matter at a depth of 5 
inches. Below that depth it was nil. 


Influence upon Plow Scouring. During the past fifteen 
years instances of failure of plows to scour, in soils 


Microphotograph (magnified 10 diameters) of spot on plow mold- 


board left standing in the muck soil from 12:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


The soil was wet, and the atmospheric temperature was 81 


degrees Fahrenheit. The plow refused to shed after this 
experiment 


where before that time such a thing as a plow sticking 
was unknown, have become common. 

Investigating these cases led to a series of experi- 
ments to determine what the cause really was. Farmers, 
of course, were complaining that plow manufacturers were 
not making as good plows as they did formerly. Plow 
manufacturers could find nothing that would lead them 
to believe their plows were any different from the scour- 
ing standpoint, and as a matter of fact they are better 
built today than they ever have been. 

Physical analysis of these soils showed the two 
common factors were low organic content and soil acidity. 
All the soils investigated showed very low organic matter 
content; two were slightly alkaline. The addition of 
organic matter to bring the content up to 4 per cent to 
plowing depth, and correction of the soil acidity with 
calcium carbonate, eliminated the sticking condition. The 
addition of organic matter to the two alkaline soils cor- 
rected that trouble. 


These same experiments also revealed the rather as- 
tonishing fact that neither the size of the plow nor its 
shape caused failure to scour in soils which contained 
3 per cent organic matter. 


Another interesting phase of plowing brought forth in 
this same series of experiments was that one shape of 
plow did a successful job in either sand or clay when 
the organic matter content of the soils ran from 5 to 7% 
per cent. It is quite obvious then that the common low 
ratio of organic matter to the mineral elements in the 
soil is one of the reasons for the demand upon plow 
makers for so many different shaped plows. 


Millions of dollars could be saved to manufacturers 
and incidentally to farmers if the organic content of the 


The effect of the tractor wheel on this ground (muck) was nil. 
The growth of the weeds was heavy enough to act as a sort of 
cushion to protect the soil beneath 
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soil were kept sufficiently high to be the determining 
factor in the friability of the soil. This is not im- 
possible and would be most beneficial from the stand- 
point of the growth of the crop and the cost of production, 
in lessening the amount of field operations necessary to 
prepare the seedbed and tend the crop. 


Influence Upon on Effective Mulch. We occasionally 
hear it said that the soil mulch does not save soil 
moisture. Experiments conducted along with the plowing 
experiments in the clay and sandy soils go to show that 
the organic content of the soil determines whether or 
not the mulch will be effective. The definition of the 
word mulch does not convey any idea as to its physical 
texture. This is all important. It has been known for 
a great many years that to make a mulch effective it 
must slow up capillary action between the subsurface 
and the mulch on the surface. 


Harrowing ground low in organic matter whether it 
was clay or sand merely disturbed the surface of the 
ground at the depth of harrowing and did not seriously 
interfere with capillary action. This same treatment on 
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the ground containing 4 per cent organic matter made 
a mulch entirely different from the soil structure of the 
ground beneath and capillary action was seriously handi- 
capped. No effort was made to determine the exact 
amount of moisture conserved but in the clay soil con- 
taining 6 per cent organic matter we were able after 
fifteen days of dry weather without rain to make a 
compact ball of the soil just below the mulch. The 
mulches were 2 to 3 inches deep in all the experiments. 

The corn planted in this fleld showed slight evidence 
of drouth when corn in the plots containing 2 per cent 
organic matter next to it withered. 


It seems, in view of these observations, that it is 
possible to arrive at what an ideal soil should be like. 
Our soil analysis figures show a steady depletion of or- 
ganic matter of soils for twenty years. We have evidence 
in our files to show that this condition is general. 


These observations ought to be sufficient to show the 
necessity for research to determine the amount of or- 
ganic matter any type of soil should contain for the lowest 
cost of production and the highest yield of quality produce. 


The Wiring of Farm Buildings 


By H. H. Weber’ 


T IS only within comparatively recent years that a few 
of us have begun to appreciate the possibilities in the 
field of farmstead wiring or to understand some of the 

more or less special problems involved in it. 


We have known for a long time past that the American 
farm consumed fairly large volumes of those products 
which we commonly class under the head of wiring mate- 
rials. During the war period peak of farm lighting plant 
installation some of us sold large quantities of wiring 
materials to manufacturers of plants, but, as these mate- 
rials were distributed and installed through agencies which 
for the most part, were quite separate from the distributors 
or installers with whom we were in close contact, very few 
of us gained much of an idea as to where or in what man- 
ner these materials were used. 


Then too, for several years after the war many of us 
were taxed to capacity to produce wiring materials to keep 
pace with the large increases in urban light and power 
wiring which came with motorization of industry, the 
general building boom and a better public appreciation of 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
December, 1928. 


Assistant engineer, Rome Wire Company. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


the comfort, convenience and safety of electricity in the 
home. 


Today we are beginning to realize, in common with 
other electrical industry groups, that our inadvertent 
neglect of the farm wiring field has been most unfortunate. 
Since, largely through the Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture, we have begun to carefully 
check up the wiring requirements of the farm and to learn 
what has been done to date, we are finding that the aver- 
age farm owner has too often been imposed upon, where 
wiring is concerned, either by ignorant or unscrupulous 
installers, or, to a lesser degree, by uninformed persons 
who seemed to feel that proper wiring was of small im- 
portance if generating equipment could be sold to the 
farmer. 


In altogether too many of the farm wiring jobs which 
have recently begun to come to the manufacturers’ atten- 
tion, too small a size of copper conductor has been used 
to properly and efficiently take care of the load, either 
throughout the entire system or in important portions of 
it. We have frequently found that all the outlets in a good 
sized farm house have been placed on a single circuit and, 
occasionally, that the barns and other farm buildings have 
also been placed on this one badly overloaded and there- 


Some of the buildings to be wired in connection with the National Rural Electric Project at College Park, Maryland 
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Undoubtedly the most significant development in the application of engineering 
to agriculture in recent years is in the use of electricity for lighting, cooking, re- 
frigeration and a great variety of power purposes on the farm. The great value of 


electricity to agricultural people cannot be overestimated. 


It is now available to a 


large section of rural America, and its use on a continually expanding scale will 
result ‘a economies of operation and standards of, living never before attained on 
American farms. 
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fore inefficient and unsafe circuit. Simple ordinary safe- 
guards, such as the proper housing of fuses in metal cabi- 
nets and protection through proper enclosure against acci- 
dental contact with current carrying parts of knife 
switches have likewise been neglected. Extension lamps; 
drop lights in cellars, dairies and other damp locations; 
portable tools and light machinery have also been equipped 
with cheap, unsafe lamp cord of poor grade and highly 
unsatisfactory wearing qualities for such locations. Again 
we find that provisions for the protective grounding of 
non-current carrying parts of various types of electrical 
farm machinery, which is often used in highly conductive 
locations, have not been carried out on the majority of 
farm installations and, since the internal insulation of the 
best of our electrical apparatus gradually deteriorates with 
use, there are those who fear the ratio of e'ectrical acci- 
dents on some of the none too well wired farms may be 
unfortunately increased. 

Lastly, we have observed many more minor and less 
hazardous defects on large numbers of farm installations. 
Wires between buildings have not been carried high 
enough to properly clear some types of farm machinery or 
loads and are often found to be inadequately supported or 
insulated; steel outlet boxes have not been used to enclose 
joints in conductors, switches, screw receptacles with ex- 
posed terminals, etc., wires or cables in haylofts, or well 
down on the sidewalls of barns, where they are subject 
to mechanical injury, have not been properly protected 
with pipe, stout wooden boxirg or guard strips; while 
wires frequently have been insufficiently supported. 

But, on top of these weak spots in farm wiring, which 
must be charged to the ignorant or unscrupulous installer, 
some of us in the wiring material field who began to take 
genuine interest in farm wiring a few years ago, soon 
realized that the manufacturers of wiring material had a 
job to do. It was apparent that many of our standard 
wiring materials or methods which were in common use 
in the urban communities do not entirely fit the econ- 
omies or semi-special conditions obtaining on the farm. 

In the first place, the farmer with a desire to wire from 
one to a dozen buildings can hardly be expected to make 
the required investment per outlet for our more expensive 
wiring systems, under which the city home owner with 
only a single building to wire is already inclined to chafe 
at times. In the second place, conditions which are infre- 

“ quently encountered in urban wiring must be met in farm- 
stead wiring. Such conditions include dampness in dairies 
or crop barns, acid atmosphere in stables or cow barns, com- 
paratively rough use in certain locations, etc. In the third 
place, the construction and general layout of many farm 
houses calls for types of wiring material which are rela- 
tively inexpensive per foot, which can be easily and quick- 
ly fished from outlet to outlet through pockets cut in floors 
or walls and which, at the same time, will not require high- 
ly skilled labor or be ugly in appearance when, in single 
story ells or additions without accessible roof spaces, it 
becomes necessary to wire exposed on walls or ceilings. 

These factors were largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of a new type of wiring material which is known as 
non-metallic sheathed cable and which is now made by 

several large manufacturers. This product, in the judg- 


ment of many well-qualified persons, seems to represent 
the best type of wiring material available, so far, at least, 
as our present developments have progressed, since it 
seems to embody those features of safety, long life and 
economy which are sorely needed in farmstead wiring. 

And now to turn for a moment to that part of the farm- 
stead wiring problem which belongs to no one group but 
which is the joint job of the agricultural engineer, the 
electric utility companies, the electrical manufacturer, the 
installer and all other industry groups, namely, the job 
of educating the farmer to the need of an adequate wiring 
job with an ample number of circuits, as well as plenty 
of outlets. It is recognized that this is no simple task. 
The average farmer is interested primarily, almost wholly, 
in labor-saving electrically driven farm equipment, in what 
it will do for him; just as the farm wife is interested in 
the labor-saving electrical household appliances. Wiring to 
them is a sort of necessary evil, a means to an end, a 
little understood part of farmstead electrification, the cost 
of which often forces them to do without machines or 
app'iances which they greatly desire. 

For this reason they often lend a sympathetic ear to 
the installer with a low price; the individual who, through 
ignorance, anxiety to do a job or unscrupulous methods, 
gives them the sort of wiring job that means eventual dis- 
satisfaction or danger. In a case recently reported, it is 
necessary to shut off all the house equipment, even the 
lights, when more than one piece of equipment is to be 
used in the barn or dairy. 

It requires nothing more than a visit to the average city 
home, wired under anything short of the so-called “Red 
Seal Plan,” to reveal what inadequate circuiting and too 
few outlets can mean in the way of over-fusing, unsightly, 
cumbersome lamp cord wiring, and useful, labor-saving 
appliances gathering dust on the shelf. Half wired, quar- 
ter-wired homes represent the greatest single problem with 
which the electrical industry and the electricity using 
public is faced today and, out of the welter of sad testi- 
mony which we are daily accumulating on this score, we 
should draw much for the wiring guidance of the American 
farmer which will help him avoid those common pitfalls 
of underwiring. 

The Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture has made an excellent start on a simply worded 
wiring manual which will help the farmer plan his elec- 
trical installation intelligently, which will help him to be 
his own inspector to the end that be may obtain a safe, 
well-installed wiring job and which will assist him greatly 
in making minor repairs. 

We should all help the Committee in this excellent work 
and we should help the farmer by recommending strongly 
that he avoid itinerant wiremen or wholesale farm wiring 
installers from out of the state or his own section. Let 
us all advise him to be guided by the utility company 
whenever possible, or when, for any reason, such council 
is not to be had, det us urge him to select an electrical 
contractor from a nearby town who has an established 
place of business and good standing in his community: 
someone who has been an electrical contractor for at least 
five years and who can be called upon to back up his work 
within any reasonable period after it is done. 
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The Installation of Farm Feed Mills 


By E. R. Meacham‘ 


RACTICALLY all farmers who feed livestock use 
ground grain somewhere in the rations. They gener- 
ally raise much of this grain right on the farms where 

it is fed, but most of them must haul the crop to the cus- 
tom mill, have it ground, and then haul it back to the 
farm again before it is ready for feeding. Such a program 
makes their grinding cost them a considerable sum for the 
time and labor of hauling, in addition to a cash outlay of 
from two to three dollars a ton. 


Years ago farmers began trying to get around some of 
this expense and labor by grinding at home. First, it was 
with outdoor sweep mills run by horsepower. Then with 
the advent of the gas engine, it was in small burr mills, 
and, when the tractor became common, larger mills came 
into use. 


But many farmers are not entirely satisfied with this 
method of grinding. Much of the work has to be done 
throughout the winter when it may be neither pleasant 
nor convenient to get the tractor started for a few hours 
operation. Nor is it always practical to grind a large 
amount at one time, for there is a feeling, possibly not 
substantiated by experimental evidence, that freshly 
ground grain is more palatable to livestock and therefore 
more valuable for them. 

It is certain that under some conditions ground feed 
spoils very quickly. This is especially true of new corn. 
The shelled corn recovered in shredding is very apt to 
heat, and this tendency is much increased by grinding. 


As soon as the electric power lines reached out into 
the country a few farmers here and there began to rig 
up their own devices for grinding with a motor. Long be- 
fore rural electrification received any great attention, one 
farmer had set up the arrangement shown in Fig. 1 for grind- 
ing his feed. He soon discovered that he could not afford to 
stand around and wait to take care of the little stream of 
grain that trickled out of the mill, so he worked out a 
scheme to make it take care of itself. He built an addition 
to the hopper and knocked a hole in the floor at the side 
of the mill. 


After he fills the hopper he can go on about his chores. 
The ground grain runs down a stove pipe spout into the 
feed box in the stable below. The arrangement is crude, 
but it works, and it shows a farmer’s solution of his own 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
December, 1928. 


7Manager, rural service department, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


grinding problems before any experimental work was done 
with electric drive. 


The widespread interest in feed grinding in Wisconsin 
made it one of the early jobs of the Wisconsin rural 
electrification experimental project. Out of a dozen dif- 
ferent mills brought into the agricultural engineering lab- 
oratory of the University of Wisconsin for study and 
trial, F. W. Duffee and I selected the little outfit shown 
in Fig. 2 as the most promising. It was the first mill in- 
stalled on the Ripon experimental line. 


When we set it up on this solid pedestal, belted it to a 
2-hp. motor and arranged a chute from the grain bins 
above, and an adjustable spout to deliver the ground grain 
into a bin or directly into a sack, we thought we had taken 
a long step toward making farm grinding a manless job. 


Two troubles developed. We could not get a steady 
automatic feed. The grain would either bridge over in the 
hopper and allow the burrs to run together, or the mill 
would choke up and throw off the belt, allowing the motor 
to run idle. The burrs were only 4 inches in diameter, and 
they had an effective grinding surface only about % 
inch wide around the edge. This made the grinding ex- 
tremely slow and the wearing of the burrs very rapid. 


The second mill studied under farm conditions was 
an awkward-looking, old-fashioned outfit. It gave the 
best satisfaction of any of the early mills we studied. But 
it was installed in a one-story granary some distance from 
the barn where the grain was fed and no attempt was 
made to operate it without constant attention. It did have 
the effect, however, of making feed grinding at the Still- 
macher farm the regular routine job of a twelve-year-old 
boy. 


Nails, nuts and other iron in the grain dulled the burrs. 
This difficulty and expense of renewing them turned our 
attention to hammer mills. The first hammer mill install- 
ed by W. C. Krueger on the Wisconsin rural electrification 
project was bolted to heavy timbers laid across the con- 
crete partitions of a stall. The 5-hp. motor was mounted 
on top of a concrete water tank, and the mill and the 
motor were at the end and on opposite sides of a cross alley 
leading into the central feed alley of the barn. The belt 
did not obstruct the cross alley because it was higher 
than a man’s head. At threshing time the owner, Mr. 
Tabbert, drove the loads of grain into the barn driveway 
over head and shoveled the grain into storage bins. From 
there it passed down a short metal spout directly into the 
hopper of the mill. The ground grain dropped into the 
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Fig. 1. (Left) One of the early 
set-ups for electric drive ar- 
ranged by a Wisconsin farmer, 
John McCutchin, for grinding 
feed on his farm. Fig. 2. (Right) 
The first feed mill installed for 
electric drive on the Ripon 
(Wisconsin) rural electric ex- 
perimental line 
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space below the mill which was boxed in tight to retain 
the dust. 

This arrangement has given perfect satisfaction from 
the beginning. Its only fault is the price of the mill. At 
about this time, two new hammer mills came on to the 
market. Both Mr. Duffee and Mr. Krueger cooperated with 
the manufacturers by working with their machines and 
suggesting changes, until they both felt that the College 
of Agriculture could put their recommendation on both 
grinders for farm use. 

This marked the beginning of the appearance of small 
hammer mills on Wisconsin farms. 

The most common mistake in planning the installation 
of hammer mills is a failure to appreciate the high speed 
at which they must run, and the consequent necessity 
for firm anchoring. The owner of the mill shown in Fig. 
3 tried to get along without a blower by placing the mill 
some distance above the floor, leaving a space for ground 
feed under the mill. Unless some unusually rigid support 
is provided, an installation like this is not satisfactory. 
The vibration of the mill running at approximately 3500 
r.p.m. injures the machine itself and the bearings of the 
motor that drives it. Moreover, it is impossible to transmit 
the motor’s full power and to maintain a steady speed if 
the mill is shaking around. 

Another factor in the successful operation of the mill 
itself is the selection of the proper belt. The mill pulley 
is necessarily very small. It affords a limited contact 
with the belt, which is running at a speed of about 3600 
feet per minute. To hug the pulley closely and stay in 
place it should be thin, very pliable, and preferably end- 
less. Ordinary joints and lacing will cause very undesirable 
pounding at this speed. , 

There seems to be a very general lack of definite in- 
formation regarding the relations that may exist between 
the speed of the mill, its efficiency, its capacity, and the 
power required to drive it, and the fineness of grinding. 
Whatever may be the theoretical relations, our observation 
is that these mills do not give their owners satisfaction 
unless they are driven over 3000 r.p.m., and preferably 
at 3500 r.p.m. 

- With the pulley sizes now commonly supplied on these 
mills, this will require an 8-inch pulley on the ordinary 
1800 r.p.m. motor. It is absolutely useless to expect suc- 
cess from the standard pulleys regularly furnished with 5- 
hp. motors. 
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The most obvious method of using these mills is to 
try to fit them into the already established practices of 
handling the grain. But to avoid a labor item comparable 
to the cost of grinding at the custom mill, very definite 
plans must be made to bring the grain from the storage 
bins to the mill, grind it and deliver it at the point of 
feeding with no labor and very little attention. 

To do this the grain storage should be in or very near 
the barn where the greatest amount of ground feed is 
used. Gravity will, of course, bring the grain from over- 
head bins, and the blower is an excellent way of transport- 
ing the ground feed, as it can be easily used under a 
very wide variety of conditions where other elevators 
would be entirely impractical. No figures are available 
to show just how much power the blower itself takes, 
but observation of mills with and without blowers, in- 
dicates that those equipped with the blower grind fully 
as fast as those without. 


This is probably because the power absorbed by the 
fan is somewhat balanced by the help it gives in drawing 
the meal through the screen. 


A number of interesting arrangements have been used 
by farmers in setting up their hammer mills to meet their 
individual conditions. 


In one old granary built on a side hill, having a space 
for machinery underneath, the mill was mounted on an 
adequate concrete footing, and was driven with a port- 
able 5-hp. motor. (See Fig. 4.) To the bottom of each 
of three storage bins was attached a short, square wooden 
spout with a slide. The local tinner made three funnels, 
some sections of 4-inch pipe, and three adjustable elbows. 
These convey the grain from the bin spouts to the mill 
hopper. Thus the owner can grind from any one bin or 
from any combination of the three without changing his 
set-up. 

But he found that he could not regulate the proportions 
of a mixture of grain by means of the slides in the square 
wooden spouts, If he opened a slide enough for the grain 
to run at all, it filled the pipe and seemed to feed into 
the hopper as fast as from another pipe the slide of 
which was opened wide. This gave a fifty-fifty mixture 
instead of the three-fourths oats and one-fourth barley that 
was wanted. So the owner had a reducer or nozzle made 
for the end of the barley spout, and now it delivers only 
one-third as much as the oats spout. 


Fig. 3. (Left) A hammer mill, on account of the high speed at which it operates, must be firmly anchored to prevent excessive 
vibration. Fig. 4. (Middle) A hammer mill installed on the farm of Mr. Capener; it is located in the space underneath the 
granary which is built on a side hill. Fig. 5. (Right) The mill on the Owens farm in which the use of an elevator is introduced 
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Fig. 6. (Left) The motor is mounted close up under the roof as the elevator must be driven from the top. Fig. 7. (Right) Home 
grinding is a much simpler problem where grain storage facilities include a built-in elevator 


To vary the proportions he must provide additional 
nozzles. The blower pipe extends to the top of the gran- 
ary where he is building ground feed bins having very 
steep sloping bottoms. From these bins the ground feed 
is to be spouted into sacks or directly into a wagon or 
truck backed up to the door. 


This farmer feeds a number of sheep and hogs as well 
as dairy cattle, so this location is probably as convenient 
for him as an installation in the barn. 


The mill (Fig. 5) on the Owens farm introduces anoth- 
er step, the use of an elevator. Here is another make 
of 5-hp. motor, too. Because an elevator should be driven 
from the top, the motor shown in Fig. 6 is mounted close 
up under the roof, a location that would be impractical 
with any other form of power. A milk trough discarded 
from a creamery carries the grain to the proper bin. The 
blower on the mill elevates the ground grain, which passes 
through a dust collector and drops into a small storage 
bin. 

The few farms where grain storage arrangements al- 
ready include a built-in elevator, are admirably adapted to 
home grinding. (See Fig. 7.) In addition to the bins in 
which the grain is regularly stored when purchased or 
threshed, a smaller magazine hopper is placed over the 
grinder. No extra labor is required to fill it. The desired 
grain, or combination of grains is spouted down into the 
elevator pit and elevated into this small bin from which 
it feeds directly into the mill. In this case the motor that 


elevates the grain also drives the mill. In fact, while the © 


hopper is being filled both operations can go on at once. 
Then the belt to the lineshaft is run off the motor pulley 
and the grinding goes on alone. Here on the Noyes farm 
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Fig. 8. Diagram showing a arrangement on the Stauffacher 
arm 


the unduly long and heavy lineshaft previously installed 
for engine drive is used without change. 


Where most of the grain is to be fed in the barn, the 
feed alley itself is an excellent location for the mill. A 
portable motor is easily rolled in on the concrete floor. 


To secure perfect belt alignment with such an arrange- 
ment, H. S. Stauffacher cut two shallow channels with 
vertical sides in the concrete. They are spaced as far 
apart as the wheels of the truck and each channel is as 
wide as the steel tire. When he rolls the wheels of the 
truck into these two channels the motor pulley is exactly 
in line with the pulley on the mill and the pull of the 
belt cannot twist the motor around. The channels are 
long enough to allow for any changes in the length of 
the belt. j 

Fig. 8 is a diagram of the installation described in the 
preceding paragraph. At threshing. time they drive the 
grain wagon up onto the haymow floor and fill the bins 
there. In this case the grain or mixture to be ground 
must be shoveled from storage into the smaller reservoir. 
Then it goes down into the mill, up into the ground feed 
bin, and drops back into the feed carrier from which it 
is shoveled directly into the mangers. Such an arrange- 
ment puts industrial efficiency into an important farm 
operation. 


It will be noted that the rigid portion of the grain 
spout ends high enough above the mill so that the top 
can be tipped back when it is necessary to change the 
screens. The lower part, in this case, is a grain sack with 
the bottom ripped open. This extends low enough so that 
the grain will block“ the spout before it overflows the 
hopper. It is entirely satisfactory where the grain spout 
is practically vertical, but if the spout reaches the mill 
at a rather flat slope, the vibration and the weight of the 
grain are apt to pull such a cloth tube out of the hopper 
and let it discharge on the floor. A movable section of 
wooden or metal spouting is better for such locations. 


_ Even if the grain storage space is not above the stable, 
the feed alley may be an excellent place for a grinder. 
A narrow, deep hopper can be built above the mill and filled 
through an opening in the floor above. In one installation 
the hopper holds about 25 bushels. From the blower the 
ground feed goes to a regular dust collector with two bag- 
ging spouts. This is placed astride the partition in the 
feed box so that different grains may be delivered to each 
box. A third compartment of this feed box is built up 
to the floor above where it is filled through a trap door. 
It is for mill feeds that are used in the ration. 

Fig. 9 shows an installation on one of the Wiscensin 
college of agriculture farms, which eliminates all labor 
in connection with the grain from the time it is elevated 
into overhead bins until it is weighed out to make up 
definite rations for feeding trials. The rations are mixed 
in the room at the right. The same motor that drives 
the grinder is also used to elevate the grain by means of 
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Fig. 9. An installation on one of the Wisconsin college of agri- 

culture farms which eliminates all labor in connection with the 

grain from the time it is ground and elevated into overhead bins 

until it is weighed out to make had definite rations for feeding 
trials 


a blower. Ropes leading from this room control the 
delivery of ground feed into the proper overhead bin. One 
of the valves in the bottom of the large storage bins is 
shown. From this valve grain enters the hopper through 
the wooden spout standing behind the grinder. Incidental- 
ly, this is another make of hammer-type mill that is just 
now appearing on the market. 

Space may be saved in the feed room and all troubles 
with belts may be avoided by running the mill direct con- 
nected to.a 3600 r-p.m. motor. The Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois has such an outfit in use at its 
model farm near Mundelein. 

There are three large overhead bins for grain storage 
and four small ones to receive ground feed. A built-in 
elevator operated by a separate motor serves all seven 
of these bins. Over the hopper for the elevator boot there 
is a small door through which grain may be shoveled from 
a wagon or truck outside for delivery into the storage 
bins. The openings in the bottoms of these three bins 
are so grouped that one large tapered metal spout covers 
them all and conveys the desired grain directly to the 
mill. In this installation the mill is not equipped with a 
blower but delivers ground feed into the boot of the same 
elevator that is used for whole grain. By turning a wheel 
in the feed room the upper spout is directed over the 
desired bin. From the four small bins ground feed is 
drawn out through a common spout as needed. 

This kind of mill may also be equipped with a blower 
for taking away the meal and in most cases that is proba- 
bly the simplest way of handling it. In fact, the manu- 
facturer informs me that the belt-driven mill will also act 
as an elevator for whole grain. With the screen removed 
and the hammers stationary it is claimed that the blower 
of this mill will elevate at the rate of 5 to 6 tons an hour. 

Another direct-connected 5-hp. outfit is installed on a 
large certified milk farm in Wisconsin. It grinds for about 
200 cows, 150 young stock and 15 horses, and definitely 
proves that mills of this size are plenty large enough for 
any ordinary farm. Here the motor is placed in the drive- 
way so as to be free from dust and the shaft to the mill 
is run through the wall of the feed room. (See Fig. 10.) 
A unique feature of this installation is the provision for 
removing tramp iron from the grain. Nails, washers, etc., 
are not likely to injure the mill and since they are broken 
up into rounded pellets instead of ground to sharp edges 
they are not so dangerous to livestock. 

But the superintendent of this highly specialized dairy 
farm informed me, “We aren’t worried about the mill, but 
we don’t intend to feed our cows old iron if we can help 
it.” So they made a short section of the top of the slop- 
ing wooden grain spout removable. And through this 
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Fig. 10. Diagram of a feed mill installation, with direct-con- 
nected motor, on a large certified milk farm in Wisconsin 


board they inserted a series of big horseshoe magnets. 
The grain, moving slowly down the chute, passes between 
and among these magnets and, as there is some vibration, 
all iron is attracted to the magnets and clings there. From 
time to time the cover is raised and the iron is removed. 

I have not touched on the grinding of ear corn for 
two good reasons. In the territory with which I am famil- 
iar practically any farmer who would be interested in 
doing his own grinding already has corn silage. Rations 
containing corn silage are ordinarily bulky enough with- 
out adding corn cobs. For dairy cows bran is far better 
than corn cobs anyway. The first reason then is that 
under our conditions the problem of ear corn grinding is 
not especially important. And the second is that so far 
as I know it has not yet been completely solved. 

I have also avoided roughage grinding. With small 
powered mills it is very slow. At present it cannot be done 
without constant attention, and under favorable conditions 
it is an extremely dirty, disagreeable job. There is also a 
grave question as to whether it is generally worth while. 
The literature on the subject is voluminous, but I believe 
it is well sunimed up by Professor Forbes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute of Animal Nutrition who says, “Grinding 
roughage for cattle is like having a perfectly good dog and 
doing your own barking.” 


Ventilation Essentials 
By J. L. Strahan* 


OR satisfactory and efficient ventilation of cow barns, 
three: important points must not be overlooked. 


1, It is essential that the barn be well built and 
the walls reasonably tight. The flow of incoming and out- 
going air cannot be kept under control in a barn which 
is drafty and full of cracks. 

2. The barn must be kept filled with cows. If the ven- 
tilation system is designed for 25 cows and only fifteen 
are kept in the barn, the smaller number will very likely 
be unable to heat the air around them to an optimum tem- 
perature. A herd of thirty cows supplies enough units of 
heat energy to heat an ordinary five-room house. 

3. The ventilation system must be complete to do sat- 
isfactory work. A recent survey in one of the leading 
dairy states revealed that only 20 per cent of the barns 
were equipped with outtake flues and only 30 per cent 
had intakes. Many of the failures of natural draft ven- 
tilation systems occur for this very reason—because they 
are not complete. 


tAgricultural engineer; manager, ventilation department, 
Louden Machinery Co. Mem. A.S.A.E. 
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Wiring the Farmstead for Electric Service’ 


By H. S. Hinrichs’ 


NE of the first problems confronting the farmer who 

is planning to use electric service is that of wiring 

the farmstead and buildings. It is not a problem for 
the farmer alone, however, for the power company which 
is to supply the service is very definitely, though indirect- 
ly, concerned. Electric service can be no more complete 
or satisfactory than the wiring system over which it is 
carried, Accordingly the satisfactory development of rural 
electric service berins with a complete, safe, economical 
wiring system on the farmstead. 

Heretofore the use of electricity on the farm has been 
confined very largely to lighting and small socket appli- 
anees Under those conditions there was little in the way 
of load to require careful consideration in wiring. The lack 
of trained mechanics and the absence of regulations or in- 
spections in rural districts has resulted in a general 
attitude of carelessness on the part of those doing wiring 
in farming communities. The farm owner has not been 
in a position to judge the character of the wiring he 
received. As long as the wiring system worked reason- 
ably satisfactorily he was unaware of any fire or personal 
hazards which may have existed. 

The rapid development in the extension of electric 
service to the farm during recent years is based upon a 
more generous use of electricity on each farm. It is 
generally conceded that rural service will prove economic- 
ally sound only in so far as the use of electricity is re- 
latively large. The wiring system must therefore be 
planned to provide for an increasing load. The larger and 
more varied the load, the more necessary it becomes that 
the wiring be adequate to provide for it, and that proper 
wire sizes and electric protective devices be used. 

Farmstead wiring is unique in the electric wiring field. 
The wiring for any particular use of electricity on the farm 
has a parallel perhaps in industrial, commercial, or re- 
sidential wiring. However, a complete farmstead wiring 
system is such a combination of parts of all of these, to- 
gether with certain features of power distribution systems, 
that it is a distinct wiring condition. Perhaps it can best be 
compared to a city distribution system in miniature. It 
supplies service to'a number of buildings at more or less 
widely scattered points in different degrees of capacity. 
Instead of supplying service to several customers, how- 
ever, it is furnishing the various needs of one. The pro- 
blem of designing an ideal farmstead wiring system is 
complicated enough in.itself, but added to that is the 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
December, 1928. 

*Rural service engineer, Kansas Power and Light Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. Assoc. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


problem of keeping the cost of the wiring consistent with 
the results to be secured from the use of the electric 
service.. The factors of efficient service and safety, how- 


ever, are fully as important as the first cost of the in- 
stallation. 


Any plan for farmstead wiring should consider the prob- 
able future loads as well as the immediate uses of elec- 
tricity for which wiring is being installed. Such consider- 
ation must include not only capacity but probable shifting 
of load centers. The original load may be largely in the 
home, whereas possible future motor loads may be at 
such a distance from the dwelling as to require major 
changes. in the whole wiring scheme. In so far as such 
probable loads can be forecast, the wiring system should 
be so planned that additions or changes can be accomp- 
lished with a minimum of expense. 


Transformer Location, The location of the transformer 
has an important bearing on the farmstead wiring system. 
With the more general use of electrical devices having a 
relatively large demand, such as electric ranges, water 
heaters or motors, locating the transformer near the load 
center or point of maximum demand becomes increasingly 
important. This not infrequently means placing the trans- 
former somewhere in the farmstead. This construction of 
primary lines and transformers on private property brings 
up the question of the ownership of and liability for 
such lines. Present practice is tending more and 
more toward company ownership of all primary lines and 
equipment in rural installations. Certainly the mainten- 
ance of such equipment must be included in the regular pa- 
trol service of the company. Unless regular maintenance is 
provided, hazardous conditions will develop sooner or later. 
The farm customer is obviously not in a position to main- 
tain electrical equipment carrying high voltages. Where 
transformer equipment is owned by the customer and main- 
tained by the company, misunderstandings over charges 
for maintnance occur too frequently. For these reasons 
it seems desirable that all primary equipment be the 
property of the company. 


Where primary lines which are the property of the 
company must be extended onto the farmstead, the matter 
of liability for damages to livestock or personal property 
of the customer in cases of storms or other unavoidable 
circumstances, is sometimes a concern to utility. execu- 
tives. Where this feeling tends to retard rural develop- 
ment, a suggestion for overcoming the objection may be 
the use of an agreement between the customer and com- 
pany, by which the customer releases the company from 
liability for such accidents as may result from causes be- 
yona the company’s control. Whether such an agreement 


(Left) Transformer installed on the farmstead to provide good voltage regulation for an electric range and a 5-hp. motor. 

(Right) The wires in the foreground are the service from the transformer to the meter on the back porch. The main farmstead 

feeder extends from the meter back to the nearest pole, to the first barn, and from there to the second barn. Service to smaller 

buildings is tapped from this feeder. Switch wires also run from the house to the first pole and from there to the yard light on 
top of the pole on the first barn 
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is desired or not, there are a large number of farms where 
it will be necessary to place the transformer on the farm- 
stead in order to provide satisfactory voltage regulation. 
If the lines and transformer station are properly located 
and constructed, and thereafter correctly maintained, there 
is slight occasion to object to such practice. The trans- 
former pole should be placed where it is not exposed to 
the vibration caused by livestock rubbing on the pole or 
guys, nor where it is liable to be jarred by the movement 
of wagons or heavy machinery. 

Metering. Along with the transformer, the meter, en- 
trance switch and distribution panel should be close to the 
load center or largest load. Some power companies use 
pole metering installations, placing the meter either on 
the transformer pole or the next pole toward the load. 
Where such an installation materially reduces the wiring 
cost or the distance to a load having a heavy demand, it 
deserves serious consideration. There are objections to 
placing the meter installation on a pole, however, which 
are considered sericus enough by other companies that 
pole metering is used only in exceptional cases. The objec- 
tions are (1) the difficulty of securing proper protection for 
the meter and of maintaing the meter box in proper con- 
dition, (2) greater exposure to tampering, (3) extremes 
of temperature variation and its effect upon the meter, 
and (4) from the farmer’s viewpoint, less accessibility 
to the main switch for replacement of main fuses or 
cutting off the service in case of emergency. 

If the meter is to be located at the dwelling, the rear 
entry way or back porch seems the most logical place. 
The heaviest uses of energy in the home are in the 
kitchen at the rear of the house, and this position will 
most often be closest to the heavier loads about the farm- 
stead. If large motors are to be used in the barn or 
granary, the transformer, service and meter should pref- 
erably be located as close to this point as possible. 


The capacity of the secondary service and meter loop 
is another important consideration. Here again capacity 
should be based upon probable future loads rather than 
upon immediate requirements. Some power companies 
have adopted a rule that the minimum service on rural 


installations be three-wire of 60-amperes capacity. In 
‘some instances it may seem difficult to justify an install- 


ation of this size for the immediate load contemplated. 
However, experience has repeatedly demonstrated that 
where rates are such as to permit a generous use of 
electricity, two-wire service too often becomes inadequate 
after a relatively short time. This necessitates the sub- 
sequent installation of additional or larger service which 
involves considerable expense or a patched-up job. 


The use of what is commonly termed a “steel entrance” 
has important advantages which recommend it for farm 
installations. Such an entrance includes an enclosed switch 
preferably of the “safety” and “meter trim” type and 
conduit extending from the point where the service wires 
are attached to the building or pole, to the switch. (The 
conduit should be effectively grounded.) The enclosed 
switch provides valuable protection against accidenta! con- 
tact with “live” parts when attempting to open the circuit 
or replace the main fuses, and the grounding of the 
conduit is an added protection against the possibility of 
primary voltages being imposed on the secondary wiring. 
Such an entrance is also much neater in appearance 
and more compact than open wiring, particularly where 
large capacity is required. In addition to the advantages 
which such an installation has in itself, its use seems 
to have an influence in raising the standard of the entire 
wiring job which is installed. 


The Distribution System. Distribution wiring about the 
farmstead must, of course, be adapted ‘to the needs of each 
particular installation. Here again consideration should be 
given to future loads in so far as they can be foreseen. 
In some instances it may not be desirable to install the 
complete distribution system at once, if the need for it 
is not immediate or the location of some of the load is 
indefinite. If this is done, that part of the system which 
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is installed should be so constructed as to allow for ex- 
pansion or additions with a minimum of expense. 

The plan of a farmstead distribution system can general- 
ly be based upon the use of a main feeder circuit extend- 
ing from the main switch or distribution panel across 
the farmstead in such a position that circuits to the various 
points of use can be effectively tapped from it. Such a 
system will ordinarily provide more satisfactory service 
than simply extending the wires from building to build- 
ing with the various splices and joints incident to enter- 
ing and leaving a building. 

The routing of such a feeder circuit should take into 
account the points of heaviest demand as well as accessi- 
bility to all the points requiring service. The possible 
use of portable motors and the location of operations to 
be done with such motors may also influence the routing 
of this main feeder circuit. Careful consideration should 
be given to keeping the distance from the transformer to 
the points of relatively large motor operation as short as 
possible not only to reduce the cost, but to provide sat- 
isfactory voltage regulation. 


A carefully planned wiring system will provide the ut- 
most in service for a given expenditure. If the system 
is simply allowed to “grow,” it is very liable to result 
in overloaded or duplicate circuits which are neither eco 
nomical in first cost nor conducive to good service. 

Grounding. There seems to be some controversy at 
the present time regarding the subject of grounding. The 
question is not one of the importance and value of 
proper grounding, but rather the extent to which ground- 
ing should be employed and the methods by which the de- 
sired results may be secured. 

Grounding serves two important functions: (1) 
Protection of the secondary wiring system against high 
voltages which might otherwise be imposed upon it by 
lightning surges or transformer failure and (2) a reduction 
in the possible personal or fire hazards which may occur 


in the use of electrical equipment due to insulation failure 
at some point. 


Grounding for the protection of secondary wiring a- 
gainst possible high voltage is more important for the 
farmstead installation than elsewhere, because of the rel- 
atively isolated position of the farm transformer. On 


This type of safety cabinet provides the main switch and fuses 
for the building, the s\.itch and fuses for a 5-hp. motor, and 
fuses for four lighting and appliance circuits. Only two circuits 
are now in use. Provision for the extra two will permit their 
economical addition when needed. The view shows the farmer 
changing one of the main fuses with absolute safety 
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Interior wiring of a stable A separate switch and convenience 

outlet is provided for the milking machine. Non-metallic 

sheathed cable is used between the milking machine and the 

convenience outlet. Toggle-type switches are used here and 

for the lighting circuit, the latter being located next to the door 

in the background. Reflectors are used on the lights which are 
mounted between joists 


the other hand, the opportunity for securing an _ effective 
ground is, if anything, less. Accordingly some additional 
precaution is desirable to be certain that effective grounds 
are installed on the lightning protective devices of the 
transformer installation and the neutral wire of the service. 
Several cases of farmer-owned transformer installations 
have been observed where neither of these grounds were 
used. 


The large variety of uses of electricity about the farm- 
stead and the wide range of conditions under which it 
is used, makes the grounding problem of the distribution 
somewhat complicated. The normal contact of persons 
or animals with moist earth or concrete floors while 
adjacent to electrical equipment, emphasizes its impor- 
tance. There are, however, practical economic limits be- 
yond which it is simply impossible to go. If it becomes 
necessary to have every piece of equipment grounded re- 
gardless of the conditions under which it is operated, and 
grounded to a separate grounding conductor in order to 
meet requirements of electrical codes, either one of two 
things will happen: Few if any farmsteads will be wired 
in accordance with the codes in this particular, or rural 
electrification will be held up by another serious eco- 
nomic dilemma. The amount of wiring required on a 
farmstead for proper distribution of service to all desired 
points of use is relatively large. For some uses the value 
of the service in dollars and cents to the customer is 
limited. The cost of the wiring therefore must be kept 
as low as possible consistent with necessary standards 
of safety. These standards cannot arbitrarily be raised 
without seriously affecting either their general application 
or the normal development of rural service. 


Who Is to Do the Wiring? This is one of the important 
questions in rural electric development. The power 
company supplying rural service is interested in having 
the farm customer secure an adequate and safe, yet eco- 
nomical wiring job. In a large number of communities, at 
least during the next few years, the customer will look 
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to the company for information about the wiring of his 
farmstead. Whether the company does the wiring or 
leaves it to the contractor, the rural service representatives 
will play an important part in securing the right type of 
rural installations. 


An expression recently obtained from rural service men 
of several power companies in Kansas and Missouri em- 
phasized the fact thatthe respective companies were 
anxious wherever possible to discontinue doing the wiring. 
The lack of competent electrical contractors in some rural 
districts has made it necessary that the company do the 
work. 


There are at least two important reasons for this lack 
of satisfactory electrical contractors in outlying districts: 
(1) An insufficient amount of work to attract reliable 
workmen and (2) the laxity of enforcement of code re- 
gulations which permits incompetent wiremen to “get by.” 
The trend of conditions, however, seems to indicate that 
both of these conditions are about to be or at least can 
be changed. The increased use of electric service in small 
towns and the larger number of farms being connected, 
will tend to increase the volume of work to be done. 
The fostering of better standards for wiring will handicap 
the incompetent workman. With such a change of con- 
ditions, reliable contractors will naturally become more 
interested in this field. 


Such an interest, however, will not just happen, at 
least not as quickly nor as orderly as is desirable for the 
best interests of rural development as a whole. If the 
electrical contractor is to be brought into this phase of the 
wiring industry and it seems essential that he should be, it 
is logical that definite steps be taken to bring this about. 
The rural service representative of the power company is 
in a strategic position to assist in this development. By 
contact and cooperation with contractors and farmers he 
can stimulate interest in better wiring and encourage 
interest of reliable contractors in the wiring jobs within 
his territory. Back of this, however, must be a concerted 
action, a definite plan carried out thoroughly and on a 
broad basis. Just what organization or organizations 
should undertake the development and promotion of such 
a plan is a question worthy of the serious thought of all 
of those interested in rural electric progress. 


Farmstead wiring is a new, but nevertheless important 
phase of a growing industry. A satisfactory and prompt 
solution of the problems involved will make an important 
contribution to the progress of rural electrification. 


Rural Electric Division Visits 
Model Farm 


AST but not least on the winter meeting program of 
L, the Rural Electric Division of the American Society of 

Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, was its trip on the 
afternoon of December 7 to the model farm of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. All members and 
guests of the Division who wanted to see this farm were 
the guests of the company from the point of departure in 


‘downtown Chicago until their return there late in the 


afternoon. 

They found the model farm both an 80-acre general 
farm with modern buildings, equipment and methods, and 
a practical rural electric demonstration. 

Its value as a demonstration was impressed on them 
when they learned that instead of being among its first 
visitors they had been preceded by about 19,000 other 
people since it was opened in August, 1928. 

Many members of the Division had the pleasure of see- 
ing on display or in operation, as having proven of prac- 
tical value, equipment and applications which they had 
a large part in developing. 
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Demonstration Farm Shows Possibilities of 


Electricity in Agriculture 


By Richard Boonstra’ 


N THE development of rural electrification there arises 
the problem of educating non-technical people to the 
economies, possible applications and dangers of a force 

more powerful and more flexible, in fact, almost entirely 
different in its characteristics, from any they are used to 
handling. It involves the education of the over-credulous 
to what electricity will not do, and what is not yet prac- 
tical, as well as convincing the skeptical of its many ad- 
vantages. 


The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois has 
concentrated in a relatively small area a large number 
of rural customers and prospective customers, including 
both farmers and owners of country homes. With this 
circumstance in mind, it has attempted to solve its edu- 
cational problem, in a measure, by establishing a model 
electrified farm for demonstration purposes. The farm is 
located near Mundelein, Illinois, north of Chicago, where 
it is easily accessible to a large number of the company’s 
customers. 


Demonstration is the primary function of this model 
farm. Incidentally its 80 acres are operated as a going 
general farm. No research is attempted. 


In about five months from the date in August, 1928, 
when it was opened to the public, more than 19,000 visitors 
had seen its more than 100 applications of electricity and 
many applications of gas. Many of the features which 
contribute to its educational value will be of particular 
interest. 


Arrangement. The farm buildings are arranged and 
located for convenience in exhibiting the equipment to 
visitors. They are grouped around a square court, so that 
visitors may see all of the equipment with a minimum 
amount of walking. 


Farm Office. An institution such as the model farm 
needs a reception room for visitors. The office serves this 
purpose. It has a seating capacity of eighty-five people, 
and is being used as a meeting place for a series of lec- 
tures given in cooperation with the local agricultural agen- 
cies. A small but useful reference library of books and 
experiment station bulletins is kept in the office. : 


The. whole building, including in addition to the office 
a women’s rest room, men’s lavatory and a boiler room, is 
heated by a gas-fired hot water boiler controlled by a 


Agricultural engineer, Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. Assoc. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


thermostat in the office. A gas-fired water heater supplies 
hot water for the lavatories. 


Garage. The garage, poultry house, brooder house, hog 
house and implement shed are all adjoining in one long 
building. This arrangement has proven convenient for 
demonstration purposes, and costs less to build than indi- 
vidual buildings would have cost. It also simplifies the 
wiring layout. 


Heat in the garage is supplied by a safety-type gas 
heater. It is enclosed with wire gauze similar to a miner’s 
safety lamp so that no open flame comes in contact with 
gasoline vapor outside the gauze. When the temperature 
of the garage falls below 45 degrees (Fahrenheit), the 
heater is turned on automatically. This keeps the garage 
temperature above freezing on the coldest days. There 
are two 60-watt lamps and a convenience outlet for a 
trouble light and small tools. 


Poultry House. The poultry house is the half-monitor 
type, 19 feet wide and 21 feet long, with windows facing 
south. Three 100-watt lamps are hung six feet above the 
scratching pen floor, and two 10-watt lamps are over the 
roosts. A time switch in the brooder house controls these 
lights. With this arrangement, it is possible to light the 
house both night and morning. 


Brooder House. Gas, electricity and water are all pro- 
vided in the brooder house. Two different makes of elec- 
tric brooders are on display. They are counterweightea 
with weights hidden in the walls, to make it easy to raise 
the brooder up out of the way for cleaning the house. 
The ultra-violet ray lamp for treating young chicks and 
pullets is mounted on a telescoping support that may be 
turned in any direction. 


Hog House. The hog house is 19 feet square, with five 
61%4x8-foot pens. It has a concrete floor and all-metal pen 
partitions. A new type of electric-box fly trap was used 
with success in this house during the early fall of 1928. 

Hay Hoist. A hay hoist is mounted permanently in one 
end of the 17x47-foot implement shed. It is driven by a 
5-hp. farm chore motor. 


The Barn, In the modern hip-roof barn, among other 
conveniences, is a room for mixing feed and a room for 
a threshing machine. The threshing machine will be in- 
stalled, probably within the next year, and will be driven 
with electric motors. 

Machinery had to be arranged as compactly as possible 
in the feed room because it is small. The feed mill is 


Two views of the buildings of the model farm of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois near Chicago established for 


the purpose of demonstrating the use of electric and gas appliances about the farm and in the home. 


The farm buildings, which 


are situated on a high hill, present a striking appearance when flood-lighted at night, and may be seen for miles around 
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(Left) Distribution switchboard with separate meters for light, power and cooking. An enclosed switch controls each circuit, 

The time switch controls the flood lights. This board is near the load center of the farm. (Right) Exhibition hall. This view 

shows only a small portion of the electric and gas equipment, wiring display panels, pictures and posters now on display in this 
room. Much of the equipment is loaned by the manufacturers 


direct connected to a 5-hp., 3,600-r.p.m. motor. The ground 
feed drops into a hopper on one side of the elevator boot 
and is elevated to an overhead bin by a bucket elevator. 
Another hopper for whole grain is on the other side of the 
elevator boot. The buckets travel up for grain and down 
for ground feed. Whole grain may be shovelled directly 
into the hopper from the wagon by opening a chute in 
the wall. The size of the barn did not justify installing a 
wagon dump for unloading grain because it would be used 
only a few days a year. 


There are seven feed bins overhead, all with hoppered 
bottoms. A discharge spout on the elevator can be turned 
to discharge into any bin by setting the indicator wheel 
over the feed mill. The grain elevator is driven from the 
top by a totally enclosed air-jacketed motor, controlled by 
a push-button station in the feed room. The motors on 
the mill and the elevator both have overload and under- 
voltage protection. 


A closed compartment in the feed room houses the 
milking machine and its discharge pipe leads outside the 
barn. During the average daily milkings the motor does 
not heat excessively even though it is enclosed in this 
manner. On some days when it is run continuously to 


. ce 
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put life into the barn demonstrations, it is necessary to 
remove the glass door for ventilation. 


A vacuum type animal groomer in the barn attracts 
much attention. It takes all loose hair and dirt from the 
cows’ hides, keeping it out of the air. Although it is 
generally used to groom the cows, it has a wide variety 
of uses around the farm because it has much more power 
than the household vacuum cleaner. 


All lighting reflectors are recessed flush with the ceil- 
ing. They are located to eliminate shadows, with a 100- 
watt lamp for every two stanchions. In addition, each stall 
and room is lighted with a 100-watt lamp, except the feed 
room, where two are used. The hay mow is lighted with 
four 100-watt lamps in reflectors, mounted on the rafters, 
and controlled by switches at the bottom of the ladders. 

Portable Farm Motors, In most of the exhibits on the 
farm, the policy is to have the equipment ready at all 
times for demonstrating. For this reason, three different 
makes of 5-hp. portable farm motors are kept on hand 
and belted to the hay hoist, the silo filler, and the buzz 
saw. On the average farm one motor would do all of this 
work besides the feed grinding and other similar work. In 
September, 1928, a silo-filling demonstration was held at 


(Left) Dairy washroom. Hot water and steam for sterilizing milk utensils is provided by a high pressure gas-fired steam boiler. 


In addition, a chemical sterilizer is used for the milker units. 


The glass case- encloses the air circulating pump for the aerator 


and also the water-cooled refrigerating unit. (Right) Good lighting in the dairy barn makes the work easier and promotes clean- 
liness. This is an excellent job of lighting. The reflectors are mounted flush with the ceiling and so located that shadows are 
eliminated 
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(Left) The dining room. The entire house is wired according to Red Seal specifications. For example, in the dining room the ceil- 

ing lighting fixture is controlled by three-way switches located at each door; convenience outlets are located where needed; and 

a floor outlet is under the dining room table to supply the toaster and percolator. (Right) A view of the living room. The gas 
fireplace adds to the cheer of the room and takes the chill away on the days before the main heating plant is started 


the farm. A 5-hp. motor furnished the power to fill the 
32-foot silo at an average rate of 6.8 tons per hour and 
with an energy consumption of 0.7 kw-hr. per ton. The 
cutter was operated at approximately 400 r.p.m. 


Water Tank. A water tank, 11 feet in diameter inside, 
and 17 feet deep, is built on top of the silo. This tank 
has a capacity of 12,000 gallons weighing about 50 tons. 
Extra heavy construction is required to carry this weight. 
The silo walls are of silo brick, 4 inches thick with %-inch 
tie rods. The tie rods across the chute form the ladder. 
The 4-inch standpipe is located in a corner of the chute. 
To prevent freezing, a steam pipe with a return was in- 
stalled against the standpipe and all three pipes covered 
with insulation. Steam is furnished by the gas boiler in 
the dairy. 

Dairy. The dairy is divided into a wash room and a 
cooling room. Machinery in the wash room consists of a 
2-hp. gas-fired, high-pressure boiler, wash sink with chem- 
ical sterilizing racks for the milker units, refrigerating 
unit, and circulating pump for the milk cooler. With this 
arrangement, all machinery is kept in one room, and milk 
is stored in the other. The refrigerating unit is enclosed 
in a glass case to keep visitors away from it, because it 
is automatic and may start operating at any time. 


Milk is brought from the milker and poured through the 
aerator. The upper half of the tubes is cooled with well 
water, and the lower half is cooled with water from the 
storage tank. Morning milk is cooled in the aerator and de- 
livered at once. Night milk is cooled and then stored in the 
tank. This tank is large enough for six 10-gallon tanks. It is 
made of corkboard, tar paper, cypress and galvanized iron. 
A refrigerating unit was selected that would run about 
fifteen hours a day on the hottest days. It ran only about 
fourteen hours a day during the hottest week in August, 
1928, in spite of the tank lid being raised frequently by 
visitors. The maximum power consumption was 4.4 kw-hr. 
per day. Both dairy rooms are heated by gas-steam 
radiators in winter. 


Exhibition Hall. An exhibition hall 16 feet wide and 
67 feet long is provided for showing equipment in addi- 
tion to that actually used on the farm. Convenience out- 
lets are located so that most of the appliances may be 
operated. 


The well and pump is in the west end of the hall. The 
well is 386 feet deep and the pump requires 5 hp. to pump 
at the rate of 37 gallons per minute. 


One main electric metering and distribution panel in 


the exhibition hall is the heart of the distribution system. 
Secondary wires are run underground from the trans- 
former to the meter board, where the current is distributed 
through separate meters for light, power and cooking. 
Having the meters close together will make it easy to 
change over any of the distribution circuits from one 
meter to another, if that ever is found necessary. All 
wiring between buildings is underground, most of it being 
armored parkway cable, and the remainder is in conduit. 
Most of the interior wiring is in rigid conduit and a small 
portion in armored cable. 


House. The house is designed and finished in early 
American, and is wired throughout according to Red Seal 
specifications. This means that there are sufficient out- 
lets properly placed for the use and enjoyment of electric 
service, with wiring and switches of adequate capacity. 


Balsam wool insulation was used in the walls and roof. 
This helps to keep down the cost of heating with gas. 
Gas is used in the house-heating boiler, domestic water 
heater, incinerator, laundry plate, clothes drier, and kit- 
chen range. 


Gas arrives at the farm at fifteen to twenty pounds 
pressure, and a regulator in the basement reduces the 
pressure to the equivalent of six inches of water, for dis- 
tribution to the appliances on the farm. 


Adequate and pleasing lighting is an essential of the 
modern home. Special pains were taken to provide good 
lighting in every room in this model farm home. In addi- 
tion, convenience outlets are placed where needed, accord- 
ing to modern practice. Some of the appliances used in 
the home are the electric refrigerator, kitchen ventilator, 
built-in electric dishwasher, food mixer and chopper, elec- 
tric clock, gas range, doughnut cooker, drink mixer, egg 
beater, toaster, percolator, vacuum cleaner, electric radio, 
floor lamps, electric serving machine, curling irons, hair 
drier, violet ray machine, heating pad, glow heater, small 
portable lamps, washing machine, electric iron and elec- 
tric ironer. 


Landscaping. The grounds were planned on the theory 
that the farm would have to be made attractive in ap- 
pearance or people would not come to see it. A small 
flower garden occupies the space between the house and 
the office. Also, a nursery has been started. Everything 
is planned to show people that country life can have all 
of the advantages of city service of gas and electricity, 
in addition to the freedom from smoke and crowded con- 
ditions of the city. 
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Studies of Seed Corn Testing with Electric 


Germinators 
By E. W. Lehmann’ 


AREFUL estimates indicate that returns to corn belt 
farmers in high yield and better quality of corn, as 

a result of the use of high grade seed, are in many 
cases equal to at least 20 per cent of the value of the 
crop. Good seed is absolutely essential to secure good 
yields and high quality corn, and proper testing of seed 
corn is the only satisfactory method of getting seed that 
will grow and make strong, healthy plants. In testing 
seed corn we should determine three things. First, we 
should know that the seed is viable, has the spark of life 
and will grow. This is the most important characteristic 
to determine, because seed that will not germinate is of 
no value. The second requirement of good seed is that 
it be healthy and free from disease. Finally, we should 
select that seed which will produce strong vigorous plants. 

While an important loss due to poor seed is the low 
yield, which means. higher total cost per bushel for the 
farmer and fewer bushels to sell, another loss that is quite 
important is due to the poor quality of corn grown. A 
recent investigation conducted by the grain marketing 
specialists of the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
shows that out of approximately 100,000 carloads of corn 
handled during one year through all state inspection 
points only 61 cars, or 0.06 per cent graded as No. 1. Less 
than one-third of all the corn inspected was better than No. 
5, and nearly one-fifth was classified as no grade. Maturity 
is a big factor in determining the grade of the corn produced. 
It largely determines the moisture content, which in turn 
determines the spoilage and dockage. Lack of maturity 
is often due to poor quality seed. 

A group of fungus and parasitic diseases which serious- 
ly affect the corn crop have been identified by agronomists 
and plant pathologists. In Bulletin 255 of the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, these diseases are re- 
ferred to as corn rot diseases. There are at least five 
of them that are most destructive in their effect on yield 
and quality of the corn crop. They cause not only a 
reduction in the field stand, which in turn affects the 
yield, but also reduce the vigor of the plant, which affects 
both yield and quality. I will not attempt to describe the 
symptoms and characteristics of these diseases, nor will 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
December, 1928. 

?Professor and head of the department of farm mechanics, 
University of Illinois. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


Placing seed corn on trays to be tested. Racks for the ears show 
in the background 


I outline the factors which influence them but merely point 
out that in the final selection of seed corn, only those 
ears should be selected which are as nearly free from 
disease as it possible to have them. 

The important point is that these corn diseases have 
certain characteristics which make it possible to detect 
them through the use of a germinator. To bring out the 
diseases so that they can be readily recognized, satis- 
factory temperatures and high humidity conditions must 
be provided. The electrically heated germinator, with 
constant temperature control, and the humidity maintain- 
ed at practically 100 per cent, provides ideal conditions 
for developing the symptoms. 

At 80 to 85 degrees (Fahrenheit) the germinating period 
is one week. By providing a constant temperature, a 
constant humidity is more easily obtained. 

Professor J. C. Hackleman*, has done considerable work 
in extending the use of electric seed corn germinators 
by individual farmers, and by cooperative seed associa- 
tions in the state. He has made studies on a number 
of different types of equipment in which to test seed corn, 
and has held a great many seed corn schools in which 
farm leaders have learned to recognize the different 
diseases and to read the results obtained with their germ- 
inators. : 

In discussing the subject of seed corn testers, Professor 
Hackleman states that there are several types of germina- 
tors that can be used. The rag-doll tester is probably the 
one with which farmers are most familiar. Its value 
is chiefly that of determining the vitality of the corn. The 
first step from the old rag-doll type tester to the best type 
of electric seed corn germinator is the modified rag-doll, 
using a rectangular muslin cloth, the exact size varying 
with conditions. A convenient size has been found to be 
12 by 48 inches. This cloth must be thoroughly sterilized 
by boiling each time before being used. The rolls or 
dolls are placed in a receptacle which will maintain a 
fairly constant temperature and humidity. A double-walled 
box with an electric light bulb in the bottom has been 
found to be quite satisfactory. While this type of tester 
has proven satisfactory for testing germination, it is not 
satisfactory if the user wishes to also make vitality and 
disease studies. 

The second step toward the electric germinator is the 
use of an ordinary incubator. The only change that is 
made in the incubator is to substitute for the egg tray a 
suitably designed tray for holding the corn to be tested. 
Professor Hackleman outlines the requirements of these 
trays, which are the type now used in specially built elec- 
tric-heated germinators, as follows: 

“These trays should be made of 14%4x%-inch cypress or 
other good light lumber, and should be approximately 1% 
inches deep. A piece of ordinary screen wire that will fit 
snugly inside the tray is placed over the hardware-cloth 
bottom, and a mixture of two parts of well-rotted sawdust 
and one part of limestone is then spread one inch deep 
in the tray. This mixture, in turn, should be covered with 
¥% to \% inch of a mixture of one-half sawdust and one-half 
limestone. Over this is spread a muslin cloth, which has 
been sterilized by being boiled for 15 minutes (having 
water at constant boiling point). Five kernels of corn 
are then taken from each ear of corn to be tested, placed 
on this cloth and covered with a piece of burlap or gunny 
sacking which has been boiled for several minutes. This 
gunny sacking is sprinkled with warm water twice a day 


‘Professor in charge of extension work in farm crops, 
University of Illinois. 
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and the temperature in the incubator kept at 80 degrees. 
The humidity should be kept as near the saturation point 
as possible. These conditions will not only show up the 
vitality of seed corn, but at the same time will also develop 
the more common and serious corn diseases presented. 

In connection with the use of an incubator, Professor 
Hackleman points out that the main difficulty in its use 
is that, if the humidity is maintained sufficiently high 
to get good results in germinating, the incubator would 
probably be ruined in a short time. In addition to the 
incubators being used as seed corn germinators, out sprout- 
ers have also been used to advantage. 

About three or four years ago some work was started 
to determine the possibilities of a specially constructed 
box for germinating seed corn. The first box of this type 
constructed was 36x42x72 inches, outside dimensions, and 
built similar to an ice box, with the walls carefully in- 
sulated. Trays that had a capacity of 100 ears were built 
to fit into this box. Eight trays were provided, giving a 
total capacity of 800 ears. The heat was furnished by 
three 100-watt electric light bulbs placed in the bottom of 
the box just below a pan of water. The temperature was 
controlled by a thermostat of the mercuroid type. This 
thermostat held the temperature within a two-degree 
range. Ventilation was provided by admitting air through 
five quarter-inch holes in outside walls. The trays and 
the pan were arranged so that air in moving through the 
box would pass around one end of one tray, across and 
around the other end of the tray above it, passing out 
at the top of the box. Additional experimental boxes were 
built with some modifications, and W. A. Foster* worked 
out a detailed plan, blue prints of which are available at 
a nominal cost. 

A number of farmers in Illinois have built germinator 
boxes in accordance with the plan outlined. Some of these 
boxes have been enlarged to provide additional capacity. 
In most cases two-by-four studding have been used in 
constructing the frame of the box and Insulite or Cellotex 
has been used in lining the inside which was painted with 
a waterproof paint. The entire wall construction of a 
typical box from the inside to the outside included Insulite 
coated with paint; building paper; 2 inches of dry saw- 
dust; building paper; and tongue-and-groove siding on the 
outside. 

In Champaign County, Illinois, six cooperative seed-corn 
testing associations have been formed. All of the germina- 
tors used in these associations are of the electric-heated 
type. One has been used two years, and the others have 
been used only one year. Very satisfactory results have 
been secured by these associations. The capacity of four 
of their germinators was 19,200 ears each, and of two of 
them, 22,400 ears each. Keeping in mind that it requires 
about 100 ears per bushel of corn, this would mean that 
the weekly capacities for these germinators are 192 bushels 
and 224 bushels, respectively. 

The first electric germinator built by a cooperative seed- 
testing association was built at Tolono, Illinois, two years 
ago. It is a room 10x16x8 feet inside dimensions. In 
1927 this germinator had sufficient trays to give it a ca- 
pacity of 14,000 ears, or 140 bushels. In 1928 the number 
of trays in the ten tiers was changed from ten to twelve, 
with a total of 160 ears to the tray, giving it a capacity 
of 192 bushels. Two rows of five tiers of trays are placed 
on each side of this germinator room. To secure adequate 
air circulation a space 3% inches wide at the ends and 
side wall is provided. A space heater of 500-watt capacity 
was placed under each of these tiers, making 5000 watts 
the entire load. It is estimated that these heaters were 
on about one-half the time. By having the heaters properly 
spaced, the trays were prevented from drying out and there 
were no dead-air spots in the germinator. The trays used 
measured 32 by 44 inches. Four inches below the bottom 
tray is placed lengthwise a 20x24-inch water pan. This 
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Inside view of a commercial size of seed germinator, showing 
corn in various stages of germination 


gives about 6 inches space around the pan to the edge of 
the tray. The space heaters were placed on bricks in a 
lengthwise position 51% inches below the water pan. Very 
satisfactory results were secured with this arrangement. 
No air-circulating fans or special ventilation was required. 
The trays were sprinkled with water once a day, the last 
thing in the evening. The humidity was maintained at 
as near 100 per cent as possible. A test with a hygro- 
graph indicated that the humidity was kept at practically 
97 per cent and the thermograph showed a temperature of 
82 degrees, with only about 1 degree variation. A General 
Electric thermostat was used with relays for closing the 
heater circuit. 


In operation, this germinator was continuous. About 
one-fifth of its capacity was loaded each day and at the 
end of a week’s period the seed being tested was removed 
from the germinator, which was refilled the same day. 
From 6 to 8 men were required in operating the germinator. 
The total amount of corn germinated during 1927 was 890 
bushels. The germination period started January 18 and 
extended until March 16. Electric energy to the amount 
3166 kilowatt-hours was used, which cost on an average of 
2.8 cents per kilowatt-hour. A part of this energy was 
bought on the regular cooking and heating rate and the 
remainder on the baking rate through a special meter. 

The Tolono Seed Association tested 112,590 ears in 1928. 
The total labor cost for this was $825.50. I was told that 
this cost could be cut by one-third by the use of the cluster 
method of testing instead of the row method. This might 
be explained by the fact that with the cluster method the 
identity of the seed in relation to its, position on the ear 
is lost because the five grains are dumped into a cup and 
placed on the tray. In the row method, the kernels are 
taken in a diagonal row along the ear and are numbered 
from one to five from the: butt to the tip of the ear. These 
grains are placed in the same position on the tray and 
whether the butt or the tip is infected is indicated by the 
development of disease on the individual grains. Because 
the testing in the cooperative associations is done prim- 
arily for the benefit of the members, the reduction in labor 


cost is not sufficient to justify changing from the row to 
the cluster method. 
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In making the tests, the farmers follow the plan out- 
lined by the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, test- 
ing for germination, vigor and freedom from disease. 
Usually only three grades are retained for seed. One 
farmer outlined to me his practice as follows: The first 
grade is usually a special grade that meets all the require- 
ments as far as the tests are concerned. It must show 
100 per cent germination, it must be free from disease 
and it must show extra vigor in growth. The No. 1 grade 
must show 100 per cent germination; it must also be free 
from all diseases, but it does not show the same vigor that 
is indicated in the special grade. Grade No. 2 must show 
100 per cent germination, but there may be a slight amount 
of the minor diseases indicated. All ears that do not show 
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100 per cent germination or that show any of the major 
diseases are discarded. 

Another farmer in charge of an association germinator 
stated the grades of corn as tested by the associations are 
as follows: First grade, of which there is none for sale, 
but used by the members of the association, must show 
100 per cent germination and be free from disease. Sec- 
ond grade, which is called N.D.F., “nearly disease free,” 
must show 100 per cent germination. This seed corn is 
sold for $7.00 a bushel. The third grade is called “germi- 
nated seed.” It must show from 90 per cent to 96 per 
cent germination and all Diplodia and Giberella, the two 
major diseases, are taken out, and must show only a small 
per cent of the minor diseases. This corn sells for $5.00 
a bushel. 


Ventilating Dairy Barns with Electricity 
By G. C. Breidert’ 


T PERHAPS is well within the truth to say that the first 
l step taken to ventilate dairy barns with an electrically 
operated system dates back over ten years ago. No 
attempt was made, so far as we know, to treat the barn 
in any way other than the regular method used for 
ventilating restaurants, hotels kitchens, work shops or 
other places where foul air and odors are rapidly generated. 
However, about eight years ago it was my privilege to 
install a system in the dairy barn of the South Dakota State 
College at Brookings. In this particular barn, which I be- 
lieve housed fifty cows, a very simple installation was made. 
A 24-inch exhaust fan was mounted on the hay mow floor 
with a duct running on the floor towards the center of the 
building, where it branched out in a Y shape to two points 
over the center aisle below. Here the ducts were run 
through the floor to within 18 inches of the barn floor 
below. These ducts were hinged at the top so as to be 
readily swung up to make way for free passage of the 
cows and the litter carrier. 


This system was at the time tested by members of the 
Ventilation Committee of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. As I recall some very notable facts 
were recorded as follows: 

I. Regardless of the outside wind conditions, the system 
was steady, that is, it did not fluctuate greatly as the 
wind velocity increased or decreased. 

2. The difference between the indoor and outdoor 
temperatures was not a factor in the operation of the 
system, as it was operated by power. 

3. An evenness of temperature prevailed at the ceiling 
and floor lines. This was due to the faet that the cold, foul 
air was being exhausted from the floor line, thus circu- 
lating the air of the barn more effectively. 

4. Dampness was rapidly disappearing despite the 
fact that the barn was already thickly coated with frost 
from the conditions that prevailed before the system was 
installed. ; 

5. No intakes were used. The fresh air supply came in 
by infiltration around windows and doors, this being 
gradual and even, according to the number of windows 
and the resistance. 

6. The power consumed by the %4-hp. motor operating 
the fan was about 250 watts per hour. No cost determi- 
nation was made. However, assuming that it was on a 
lighting circuit, with an average rate of 11 cents, it 
would cost about 2% cents per hour to operate. It is safe to 
say that the system would not operate more than eight 
hours per day the year around which would make the 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 


of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
December, 1928. 


"Manager of sales promotion, Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


cost of operation for a farm barn with 50 cows about 
22 cents per day (less than one cent per cow). This is 
figuring high, as a farmer ordinarily would not have his 
power equipment operating on a light circuit. If then he 
obtained a power rate of 3 cents per kw.-hr., the cost of 
operation would be correspondingly less, or about one- 
fourth the aforementioned figure, say, 5% cents a day, 
which we believe is quite nominal, considering the number 
of cows provided with ventilation. Smaller barns would 
cost less in direct proportion. 


It is agreed that mechanical ventilation is limited to 
farms having electric service, hence we will hold our 
comparison to this condition only. By approximate 
comparisons we have learned that any given barn can be 
mechanically ventilated at about one-half the cost of a 
gravity system. It has been said by various authorities 
that the difference can be used for running the necessary 
power line to the farm. This is taking into consideration 
barns with 40 to 50 cows. Smaller barns would, while 
still saving 50 per cent, not run into as much money, yet 
the saving would go far towards paying the cost of wiring. 

As we define gravity ventilation in the layman’s terms 
the very word “gravity” indicates that there is a de- 
pendence on the weight of air. We all know that warm 
air rises, as cold air falls. It is well known among 
engineers that the greater the difference between the 
indoor and outdoor temperatures, the higher the velocity 
of the air will be up a flue or stack. The velocity is 
even greater if the stack is insulated. Hence much de- 


pends, in designing a gravity system, on meeting these 
facts. 


Probably too much capital has been made of this fact 
to the farmer. Too much mystery has been attached to 
the subject of ventilation. Were it known today among 
farmers that moving air by electrical devices is no more 
complicated than pumping water, the interest in the sub 
ject would be greater. Every farmer knows he can 
convey water from one point to another by the simple 
application of pipes and a pump. Mechanical ventilation 
is no more complicated than pumping water, because we 
have, to begin with, power to displace the irregular action 
of gravity ventilation. We only need to know how much 
air each cow should have and then multiply that by the 
number of cows to ascertain the quantity requirement. 


Responsible manufacturers today make ventilating fans 
from 12 to 72 inches in diameter, with capacities ranging 
from 750 to 40,000 cubic feet of air per minute. For 


‘ventilating the barn aforementioned, a ventilating fan with 


a capacity of 4,000 cubic feet of air per minute is required. 
This, by reference to catalogs of various manufacturers, 
calls for a 24-inch fan with a %4-hp. motor and costing 
about $126. Allowing another $125 for installation, the 
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total cost would be approximately $250. This is based on 
a fan and duct system. 

It has been stated and actually proven that a gravity 
system to compare with this would cost from $500 to $700. 
I do not attempt to belittle gravity systems. They are 
valuable on farms where no power is available. 

It is true that anything mechanical requires attention. 
However, all that is required of an electrical system of 
ventilation is to oil the motor once every month. The 
switch may or may not be operated by themostatic control. 
It will be found that no attention need be paid to indoor 
and outdoor temperatures, or wind velocities, when a 
proper installation is made. 

Nor should it be overlooked that in summer when the 
gravity system is practically useless, the electrical system 
will function normally and can be used to cool off a 
stable by exhausting the hot air from the ceiling line 
and drawing in outdoor air through open doors and win- 
dows. Barns ventilated in summer are much more com- 
fortable for hired hands as well as for the animals. 

It has been found by a member of this Society, I be- 
lieve, that little duct work is necessary. This member 
installed an exhaust fan in a stable at the ceiling line with 
no ducts and discharged the air directly to the outdoors. 
The: room temperature did not vary as greatly between 
the ceiling and floor lines as might be supposed. It was 
also discovered that the dampness of the barn seemed to 
disappear just as evenly as if a discharge duct had been 
run to the floor. In general, there seems to be a question 
as to whether or not ducts are essential. Our viewpoint 
at present is to treat barns as we do any industrial 
problem. 

From experiments thus far made it appears that good 
results can be obtained if the barn, or that part of it in 
which cows and stock are housed, be put under an exhaust 
pressure, whether the cows face in or out. The travel 
of the air in the entire room would be toward the ventilator 
and, after the first period of emptying the room, there 
naturally would be more fresh air in circulation, so that 
dampness and odors would be diluted and reduced to a 
point where they would not be objectionable. 
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Still further experiments along the line of installing 
exhaust fans without any duct work showed that the best 
results are obtained if two or more fans are installed. This 
makes possible better distribution and control of air cir- 
culation. — 

In any case, a very simple and inexpensive system can 
be obtained by installing the fans at the ceiling line with 
a short run of vertical duct towards the floor. This duct 
should have a damper at the ceiling for the purpose of 
drawing out the hot air in the summer time. 

In still other cases, we have heard of farmers simply 
placing a ventilator in the corner of the barn where the 
most moisture collected. Here too the entire barn was 
satisfactorily ventilated. The effect was that of putting 
the whole barn under an exhaust pressure, causing the air 
to flow towards the ventilator. In this respect it seems 
perfectly logical to ventilate barns as we do other types 
of buildings, restaurants, hotel kitchens, laundries, garages, 
etc. Care should be taken however, not to place the 
ventilator next to any big inlet opening. 

Today it is not difficult to both heat and ventilate a 
farm barn with electricity. It is generally agreed that 
the barn need only be heated to about 40 degrees (Fahren- 
heit). Where central stations can provide a low rate, 
unit blowers with electrical heating elements can econom- 
ically be used to blow warm air in the barn at one end, the 
damp, foul air being exhausted at the other. 

A unit heater with ample electric heating capacity to 
deliver 3,000, cubic feet of air per minute, costs about 
$490, that is, for a barn with 40 cows. Added to this, the 
cost of a fan for exhausting air, $126, gives an investment 
of only $616 for equipment. Approximately $150 in in- 
stallation cost added brings the total to $766, which I 
believe is reasonable. 

I would suggest to rural electric service men that they 
consider this immense field and allow the farmer minimum 
rates so he can use electricity for this purpose. From a 
fire hazard standpoint it is safer than burning coal or 
other fuels in stoves or furnaces in the barn. 


Research in Household Equipment for Electric Cooking 
By Harriet C. Brigham’ 


ELVE colleges in the United States report research 
in progress or finished in household equipment for 
electric cooking, and nine colleges who report none at 

present are making definite plans for the future. These 
and other facts were revealed by a questionnaire survey 
I recently completed. 


In some cases the work is carried on by the home 
economics department; in some, entirely by the agricul- 
tural engineering department; and in others, cooperatively 
by several departments of the college, including physics, 
electrical engineering, and chemistry. Some of the studies 
are carried on as Purnell projects; others as rural elec- 
trification studies. 


“The Shrinkage of Meat Cooked in Electric and Gas 
Ovens” is the study under way at the University of 
California. “Fuels for Cooking Purposes for Rural Homes” 
is being compiled at Purdue University. “Direct Contact 
Cooking” is under consideration at Iowa State College. 
Problems dealing with comparative fuel costs for cooking 
are being carried on at Columbia University. “Standards 
for Cooking Vegetables in the Electric Oven” is the 
outlined Purnell project at the State College of Washing- 
ton. 


The University of Chicago and Iowa State College 
report several theses completed which deal with different 


1Assistant professor of household equipment, Iowa State 
College. 


phases of the subject. Iowa also reports on Engineering 
Experiment Station Project 123, report No. 6, “Utilization 
of Electric Equipment and Appliances in the Farm Home.” 
Kansas State Agricultural College reports work just be- 
ginning with plans not definitely worked out. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has a printed pamphlet, No. 6, entitled 
“The Selection and Use of an Electric Range,’ and a 
report, entitled “Bibliography and Abstracts on Electric 
Range Cooking.” 

The agricultural engineering project of the University 
of New Hampshire, reported in Bulletin No. 228, gives 
some data on farm home equipment. Pennsylvania State 
College has done some research on relative fuel costs and 
Rhode Island State College on the “Use of Electrical 
Equipment in Rhode Island Homes” (1926). At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin some work has been done on electric 
range oven use for roasting and cake baking. 

Replies from ten magazines indicate a desire to cooper- 
ate in any way possible. Their testing laboratories are 
mainly educational, to answer questions of readers. 

Five manufacturers also indicate a desire to answer 
questions and give information. Their research is main- 
ly a means of determining desirable construction features 
and uses of their equipment. Replies from three others 
show that they depend on the findings and reports of 
universities, colleges, the: National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and other manufacturers’ laboratories for informa- 
tion and guidance. 
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Research Studies in Rural Refrigeration’ 


By W. T. 


HE rural electric department of the New Hampshire 

Agricultural Experiment Station, an agricultural engi- 

neering department, is specializing in rural refrigeration 
as long as the need exists. We are, therefore, particularly 
interested in the subject in its various phases. This paper 
is intented to present briefly the situation as it appears to 
us. Geographically it may be an interpretation of the 
needs of the North Atlantic Section of this Society, in 
general a wholesale milk-producing region. It is also the 
viewpoint of one engaged in the experimental and re- 
search phases of the subject. 

To orient and segregate our problems I have adopted 
a tentative classification which may be of interest. 


Types of Equipment Available. Lacking better terms 
the following coined expressions are used for the present: 


1. Tonnage equipment 
2. Fractional-tonnage equipment. 


Class 1 covers the large-capacity ammonia group, the 
rating of which is one ton or more of refrigeration per 
day. The power requirement usually exceeds 5 horse- 
power. 

Class 2 covers the more recently developed equipment 
of smaller capacity, ranging from one ton of refrigeration 
per day down, and using as refrigerants, sulphur dioxide, 
methyl chloride, ethyl chloride, ammonia, etc. Power re- 
quirements in this group will ordinarily run below one 
horsepower, occasionally more, but for the present will 
not exceed 3 horsepower. 


USES OF THESE TYPES IN AGRICULTURE 


Uses of Class 1 Equipment. In general it may be said 
that the uses for this equipment in agriculture are limit- 
ed. We have had this large-capacity, ammonia group for 
many years but have made no great strides in the direction 
of adapting it to agriculture. This fact in itself is signi- 
ficant and may mean one or both of two things: First, it 
may be practical testimony that the field for this type 
of equipment in agriculture is quite limited, and second, 
that a lack of investigation of this field, lack of research, 
too much inertia in this direction, etc., has held back the 
development of uses for this type of equipment. 

There is little question but that the first condition 
is the important one. If we confine the term agriculture 
to producers only, that is, the farmers, experience proves 
it to be more strictly true. If the term is enlarged to 
include creameries and associations we find this equipment 
beginning to make its appearance. Electric current is 
just as necessary for satisfactory operation of this group 
as of the other and the lack of it in agricultural districts 
would represent a serious handicap. 


Past, present and future indications, then, are that 
this equipment has a limited field in the strictly farmer- 
producer group. As in the past, creameries and associa- 
tions of various kinds offer the greatest possibilities, if 
we use the more inclusive definition of the term agriculture. 
In this latter place, I believe the use of such equipment 
in the future will show an increase. 


Uses of Class 2. There has developed a wide range of 
usefulness for this equipment in the past few years in 
the farmer-producer group. A tentative classification of 
these uses follows: 


*Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 


of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
December, 1928. 


"Electrical project director and engineer, New England rural 
electrification project, New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


Ackerman’ 


Purpose 
1. Household 


2. General farm, 
general produce or 
with small dairy, 
poultry or fruit re- 
quirements 


3. Dairy farms 

(a) Small dairy 
farm 
Holding 10 gal. or 
less of milk or cream 
per day. (Selling 
cream or milk) 

(b) Wholesale 
dairy farm 
Holding 10 gal. of 
milk per day or more 
(Milk in cans) 


(c) Retail dairy 
farm 
Holding 10 gal. of 
milk per day or more 
(Bottled milk) 


4. Commercial 


Storage Equipment 


Refrigerator. Capacity 5 to 20 
cu. ft. food storage 


Refrigerator. Portable dry stor- 
age cabinet of 20 to 60 cu. ft. 
storage capacity. This box may be 
used in combination with a water- 
cooled aerator for cream or for 
small quantities of market milk. 


Refrigerated water tank. Cream 
to be cooled in cans. No surface 
coler. Tank may have dry storage 
compartment in one end for general 
produce 


Water cooled, or combination 
water and refrigerated water or 
brine-cooled aerator, with refriger- 
ated water storage tank, or 20 cu. 
ft. dry storage refrigerator or 
larger 

Combination water and brine- 
cooled surface aerators, with walk- 
in type cold storage room, or dry 
storage compartments in combina- 
tion with brine tank 


Walk-in type cold storage rooms 


fruit or truck farms 


5. Commercial Walk-in type cold storage rooms 


poultry farms or dry storage compartments 


6. Marketing and Precooling plants. Refrigerator 
shipping organiza- cars. Cold storage warehouses 
tions (Dairy, fruit, 
poultry) 


The household refrigerator (Group 1) requirements of 
farms are the same as those of the city, in a general way. 
Minor changes are recommended such as slightly larger 
cabinets than the smallest commercial styles, rugged con- 
struction throughout, not extravagently priced, careful in- 
stallation and dependable service. 


Group 2 is almost self-explanatory. A small amount of 
extra space is occasionally required for perishable farm 
produce which may be held for a roadside stand business 
or doorstep sales. 


In Groups 4, 5 and 6 we recognize additional uses that 
are beginning to be considered and will require invest- 
igation, but on which we have, at present, very little in- 
formation. 


Group 3, which in general can be called dairy refrig- 
eration, is the one which appears to be a somewhat 
tangled condition and requires immediate attention. 


Dairy Refrigeration. Reduced to simple terms this 
covers two operations which, until recently, have been 
distinctly separated although related. They are the pre- 
cooling and storage of milk. 


With the advent of mechanical refrigeration these two 
have been thrown together so that they now must be treat- 
ed as one problem, at least in a general analysis of any 
particular case. They may be developed to operate in such 
a way that they still are separate processes as far as the 
actual methods practiced and equipment used are con- 
cerned. 


The general requirements and conditions in this problem 
are somewhat as follows: 
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1. Uncertainty exists in all quarters as to the best type 
of storage refrigeration equipment (dry or wet) to. be 
recommended for the different classes of work . 

2. Two separate refrigeration units, one for the house 
and one for the dairy, must be considered as the maximum 
investment called for by farmers for the present. This 
investment may be curtailed by sacrificing one or the other 
or by using a combination of the two, such as was develop- 
ed on Experimental Farm No. 4 reported in the New Hamp- 
shire Agriculture Experiment Station Bulletin 233, entitled 
“Electric Dairy Cold Storage.” 

3. This resolves the farmstead problem of milk pre- 
cooling and storage down to the condition that one re- 
frigeration unit must do both operations, if both opera- 
tions are required. The reduction of overhead expense is 
important on dairy farms in particular. 

4. An investment such as required for this work is 
large. The purchaser must have assurance that the equip- 
ment is to produce acceptable results for a long period 
of years. He cannot be expected to be called on to replace 
it at the end of a few years, because it falls short of re- 
quirements as a result of inadequate advice, poor selection 
of type of equipment or more stringent regulations govern- 
ing the quality of market milk. 

5. Commercial companies’ sales representatives are 
most frequently called upon to advise the type and char- 
acter of equipment and are not, in general, equipped with 
reliable information to insure satisfactory results, espec- 
ially in the more complicated cases. The knowledge that, 
from the capacity standpoint, they have suitable equip- 
ment, coupled with the spur of vigorous sales competition 
and a generally hearty interest on the part of farmers 
results many times in simply a sale of some equipment. 

6. Data is needed on the comparative merits of about 
six different media, or combinations of media, for precool- 
ing milk which are made available by electrical refrig- 
eration equipment. Data on the results to be obtained 
from the use of each are lacking. 


Conspicuous Factors in the Problem, The problem has 
several outstanding factors as follows: 
1. Capacity of the refrigeration machine unit 
2. Type of storage to choose, wet or dry. 
3. Kind of medium to circulate for precooling the milk 
(a) Cold well or spring water 
(b) Sweet brine (water) refrigerated by mechanical 
refrigeration 
(c) Salt brine from a refrigeration system brine tank 
(d) A combination of two of the above 
4. Type and efficiency of the precooling device 
(a) Plain cone 
(b) Spirally corrugated cone 
(c) Tubular 
(d) Corrugated 
(e) Other types 
5. The determination of relative contamination and 
bacteria count factors in any and all cases 


6. The efficiency, first cost, cost of operation and satis- 
factory performance, not only for present require- 
ments but for those that can be expected to become 
effective in the next ten years 


7. The adjustment of the precooling method to the type 
of storage, and vice versa, to insure satisfaction 


8. Detailed information needed on efficient operating 
methods. 


Pronounced Change of Conditions. Looking back for 
a moment at the older methods we find that both operations 
of precooling and storage were practiced largely as the 
immediate, local conditions dictated. Cold well or spring 
water or iced water was used for precooling. The quantity 
used was large or small as the supply dictated. 

The storage of milk was first made in wells and springs, 
some precooling being thus accomplished also. Demand 
for more convenience, and the modern pumping outfit, as 
well as gravity systems, lead to the water being conveyed to 
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a handy tank. The water in the tank was frequently chilled 
further by throwing in chunks of ice. Rooms with ice 
bunkers (dry-room type) were also used. 

Under this method the individual farmer had little 
control over any part of the process. Just about so much 
ice had to be put in, labor requirements were dependent 
upon the weather, temperatures of water and milk had 
to be taken as they came, almost, and overhead expense 
was pretty well fixed. These conditions were the rule 
irrespective of the method employed. Little uniformity 
existed and the conditions made difficult the problem of 
developing or setting any standards. 

Some of these old conditions still exist in the new 
problem but in general it can be said that we have a 
fairly definite control on nearly all phases of the new 
process. Because the initial cost is more or less fixed, 
as in most such commodities, the greatest need is the 
determination of the method, process and equipment which 
may result in the greatest economy, efficiency and highest 
quality of product. The fact that equipment of sufficient 
capacity can be and has been so installed as to produce 
unsatisfactory results indicates clearly that development 
of these facts is most important to insure its successful 
use. 


Recent Progress. For the past two years, in rural 
electrification, we have considered these problems sepa- 
rately with the greatest bulk of work having been ex- 
pended on storage. The present tendency, where this 
problem alone is concerned, is to recommend (1) the dry- 
air room type to retail dairymen or for bottled milk and 
(2) the immersion-tank type for the wholesale man or 
milk in cans. 

After one or the other has been installed it becomes 
more evident that the old precooling method does not 
match up with the new means of storage, or that ice still 
has to be stored for this operation, or that the health 
department regulations have gone up another notch, etc. 
This frequently brings the realization of the fact that 
two important results to be expected and aimed for are 
the entire elimination of natural ice handling and a decid- 
ed improvement in the processes involved. Surely with the 
expenditure of money that is required these are not un- 
reasonable things to expect. 


Either type of equipment bids fair to eliminate the 
ice problem, for both precooling and storage. On the 
matter of improvement in process, however, the question 
arises, “Is the immersion or tank-type process the ultimate 
one? It finds favor with the farmer probably because it 
is a familiar idea and in its production of cold can be 
“felt” on the hand. To the manufacturer it appeals be- 
cause it can be sold at a somewhat lower price and is 
a more easily handled article than the room type, with its 
construction problem, etc. These, however, should not be 
the determining points. 


In the New Hampshire project we used no tank units 
and were inclined toward the dry-room. One reason has 
been that we have been shadowed by a “hunch” that 
the use of the tank type is not putting the equipment to 
the best use, from all standpoints. Coupled with this 
is the fact that on Farm No. 4 we have been holding milk 
in 8 and 20-quart cans and on Farm No. 1 in 40 quart cans 
with results just as satisfactory as for bottled milk. This 
is no attempt to belittle the tank method but an inquiry 
as to the probable direction of progress. 


Uncertainty in this question is more or less general. 
Manufacturers have changed frequently in an attempt to 
adjust themselves to the problem, and farmers have been 
inquiring but questioning. There is a great deal of interest 
but it appears to lack that certainty that makes it develop 
with confidence in the results. The main issue is, What 
are the merits and demerits of the two types of storage 


and the different processes of precooling that are now 
available? 


The tank will possibly find its greatest enemies in the 
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terms “sanitation” and “contamination,” plus some prac- 
tical points in the physical handling of the milk and 
possibly cost of operation. 


Regulations and requirements covering the first two 
points are becoming more stringent, and we know that we 
can expect them to become still more so. The question 
arises then, Are we advocating the proper equipment or 
will this ultimstely be in disfavor or be discarded on these 
grounds? There are, of course, a number of other ques- 
tions such as economy of operatio., efficiency, etc., that 
enter into it. 


Looking to the dry-air room method we seem to en- 
tirely eliminate these questionable factors at once. We 
realize, however, that if the storage is to do any precool- 
ing, save the end of it, it is woefully less efficient than the 
wet type. For economy and proper operation, milk should 
be precooled to at least as near 50 degrees as possible. 


Someone may raise the question, How about the com- 
parative initial cost of these two tyes? That is quite 
important. Commercial tank type equipment for four or 
five 40-quart cans will cost, at the very least, $400 in- 
stalled. The entire expense covering wiring, alterations 
to fit the equipment, etc., will raise it, probably to $500. 
Notice also that this is for a maximum of 200 quarts 
capacity. Occasionally we find comparisons of the two 
types of equipment are made on a very unbalanced basis, 
such as a four-can tank outfit against a 300 to 400-quart 
dry-room. Recent quotations show a 320 quart tank unit 
with 3-inch cork insulation, which is as thin as can be 
approved, to cost from $460 to $560. The same with 4-inch 
cork is $540 to $590. For 400 quarts capacity (10 cans), 
3 and 4-inch cork, the prices are from $553 to $638. The 


higher prices insure sufficient capacity to assist in pre- 
cooling. 


On Farm No. 4 the cold room, costing $766, is considered 
as near perfect as we can at this stage make it. It has 
developed no flaws and is continuing to do its work sat- 
isfactorily, without interruption, difficulty or accident thus 
far. Allowing for a;little extra dressing up that was given 
it for the sake of appearance, it-appears to me that the 
difference in cost between a 300 to 400-quart room and a 
first-class tank outfit of like capacity and quality is not 
going to be great for the amount of money involved. 
Smaller rooms or those of the chamber type will be cor- 
respondingly lower in cost. The tank outfit seems to 
have a slight lead on this point but are there not disad- 


vantages which may more than offset it? That is one 
of the questions. 


The three dry-air room storages on the experimental 
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farms cost from $635 to $766.50 with equipment installed, 
at regular retail prices. At the time the mechanical 
equipment was installed it was about the most expensive 
on the market and was selected with the idea that in the 
end it would be the cheapest from the standpoint of 
maintenance and repairs. The same equipment was used 
in all three rooms. The selection of less expensive equip- 
ment would reduce the initial investment, of course. 

Now if we are faced with an investment of $500, at 
the least, the question is, Is this wisely expended for equip- 
ment developed on a principle that is questionable or may 
become questionable? Would it not be better economy to 
make the additional investment if the other type of equip- 
ment proves to have the apparent superior qualities? 

This is the existing problem as I see it. The answer 
is best approached by experiment and research which, of 
course, should not be done by commercial companies ex- 
perimenting on the public over a period of years. 

I have said that the precooling process has become an 
integral part of the problem. While this is true it is, 
in its own requirements, not variable with the system of 
storage which is adopted. The point here is that inasmuch 
as one machine can and should perform these operations, 
the type of storage selected may either assist, be neutral 
or hinder the operation of the precooling process. That 
is, it is a supporting element to the precooling process and 
if possible, the one to assist that process should be favored. 

This part of the problem simmers down to a deter- 
mination of what media (well or spring water, sweet brine, 
salt brine or combinations) are most desirable, whether 
our present methods and equipment are correct, or whether 
new apparatus should be designed and adapted to use with 
specific types of storage equipment. 

We have had the dry-air rooms and precooling methods 
employing well water and iced water, under observation for 
three years. We are now equipped to investigate the im- 
mersion-tank type and methods of precooling. It is quite 
possible that either type of storage will meet all con- 
ditions or that any type of precooling will be satisfactory. 
Whatever the results may be, the data obtained will be 
useful. It is hoped that the information obtained from 
these tests will at least supply us with facts from which the 
selection of type of equipment and process to be followed 
can be more intelligently made for any given case. 

The problem in its entirety has a surprising number of 
related factors that are of importance, which have not all 
been touched upon. The purpose of this paper has been 
to briefly place the essentials, as we see them, in plain 
view to be used in whatever way may bring the greatest 
satisfaction and success to this important advance in re- 
frigeration for agriculture. 
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Farm Installation of Electric Motors 
By G. A. Rietz’ 


LECTRIC service will be extended to farm customers 
when it is desirable and profitable to all parties con- 
cerned. To make the venture profitable to the central 

station it is necessary that the customer use considerable 
power over a number of hours so that generating and line 
equipment shall not be excessive in proportion to the 
connected load. This can be brought about through the 
performance of a number of farm operations with smaller 
motor-driven machines operating automatically or semi- 
automatically for longer periods. 

The proper use of electric power will lead to a rate 
which will provide the farmer with an economical and 
convenient source of power. His investment in smaller 
machinery which can be allowed to operate more hours, 
because it need not be watched, will necessarily be less 
than in machines of larger capacities. The electric service 
will then do more than improve his living conditions on 
the farm for it will help him in farming for a living by 
increasing his annual net return. 

During the past two years much has been done by 
changing the designs of farm machines and developing 
better methods of operating them to make practical the use 
of machines requiring less power. 

The work on the part of the Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture, demonstrated that farm 
processes do not require large power units operating for 
short periods of time. It has also paved the way for 
electrified farms with large connected load and power 
consumption but with small peak demand. This is just 
the condition which has been sought, and it can be carried 
still further to other of the farm operations. 

A piece of equipment cannot be expected to give the 
best operation unless it is properly installed. In other 
words, many of the. benefits to be secured through the use 
‘of improved machinery are lost if the installation is not 
properly made. To insure proper operation, a machine 
that will do the work must be connected to a driver so 
that it will be supplied with plenty of power and at the 
right speed. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest points which 
must be considered and put into practice before the process 
can be most efficient, in terms of the power input to the 
driver, in this case an electric motor. 


The things to be considered in connection with an 
installation are: 

1. Selection of the proper machine to do the work 

2. The power supply 

3. Selection of the motor and control to meet the power 

requirements 
4. Location 
5. Proper installation of the complete equipment. 


It is well to point out the advisability of investing in 
protective equipment which guards against the failure of 
apparatus due to abnormal conditions. Such an expend- 
iture represents a few dollars invested in insurance on 
the equipment. ‘ 

Let us consider that thé’first three points have been 
dealt with. We will consider the problem of making the 
installation. 

_.A location should ‘be selected where the operation can 
be carried on with the least amount ‘of handling, where 
the machine will not interfere with other operations in 
the buiding, where it is accessible for oiling and repair, 
ahd where it will operate under proper atmospheric 
conditions. The motors and control should be mounted 


1Paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Electric Division 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, at Chicago, 
‘December, 1928. 


*General Electric Company. Jun. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


in a clean, dry and well-ventilated location, whenever 
possible. Motors should not ordinarily be installed where 
the ambient or surrounding temperature is more than 104 
degrees (Fahrenheit). In any case the actual measured 
temperaturé of the motor should not exceed 194 degrees. 
In case of excessive heat, dust or dirt, it is sometimes 
possible to either cover the standard motor or mount it 
in an adjoining room with a coupled shaft running through 
the wall. To prevent the circulation of air through the 
wall around the shaft, place a disk of cardboard or felt, 
5 or 6 inches greater in diameter than that of the shaft, 
with a clearance of about an inch around the shaft, with- 
in about % inch of the wall. 

Care should be taken that a standard motor is not 
located over escaping steam or where water can drip on 
it. Standard motors to operate around dairies, near salt 
water, or in ice cream plants should be placed so that 
they will not be subjected to corrosive moisture any more 
than necessary. In other words, in cases where motors are 
to operate under undesirable circumstances, either the 
environment can be improved so that a standard motor can 
be used or a motor especially designed to operate under 
these conditions can be applied. Motors are built to meet 
any running condition. 

One of the principal points which made motor drive 
such a success in the manufacturing field was the fact 
that it lent itself so readily to displacing the cumbersome 
lineshafts with a multiplicity of belts and pulleys and 
consequent serious friction losses, enabling the factory 
engineers to so locate the driven machines as to secure 
continuity of process and eliminate much lost motion and 
handling of goods in the process of manufacture. This 
same condition obtains in the farm installation, if proper 
consideration is given to the location of the driven ma- 
chines so as to avoid unnecessary handling of the products. 

Under the installation of the equipment, we must con- 
sider (1) type and size of drive, (2) methods of mounting 
motor and control, (3) strength and rididity of the supports 
for the motor and (4) driven machine and alignment. 

The location of the machine largely determines the 
type of drive that may be used, whether belt, chain, gear 
or direct connected. 

With belt drive an efficiency of 85 to 95 per cent can 
be realized. The distance between pulley centers should 
be as great as possible with the space available so long 
as it is less than 25 to 30 feet. Under extreme conditions 
pulley centers may be set up to within two and one-half 
times the diameter of the larger pulley, but under such con- 
ditions it might be found necessary to install an idler, es- 
pecially if motors of any considerable size are to be used. 
However, this should be avoided if possible. Horizontal 
belt drives are best, but drives at any angle of less than 45 
degrees with the horizontal are quite satisfactory. The 
smooth surface ofthe belt should make contact with the 
pulleys; the lower part of the beltsshould be under tension 
and the upper part allowed to sag. A little slippage is 
desirable for protection. (Allow:about 2 per cent for 
slippage.) i 

According to the old millwright’s rule the proper size 
belt is determined as follows: A Single-ply belt, 1 inch 
wide will deliver one horse-powér for every 1000 feet per 
minute in speed. Belt speed should not be over 5000 feet 
per minute. For the most efficient. performanée, the belt 
should be selected so as to have the proper thickness 
for the size pulleys used. Thin belts are preferred as they 
provide better contact with pulleys due to greater flex- 
ibility and minimum tendency to be held from the pulleys 
by centrifugal force. 


A rigid mounting is of prime importance with any 
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type of drive. It is far better to provide material heavier 
than necessary rather than risk the use of light-weight 
material that does not provide the necessary stiffness 
and rigidity. Motors can be mounted on foundations, on 
walls or on the ceiling provided the necessary strength, 
stiffness and rididity are present and the operator is 
careful to turn the end shields, in the case of wall or 
ceiling mounting so that oil wells will be upright. 


For a motor to be in alignment with a driven machine, 
the crown or center line of the pulleys must be on the 
same center line, and the motor shaft must be parallel 
to the driven shaft. To provide a means of taking up 
the slack in belts it is desirable to equip the motors with 
sliding bases. 

The impression made by the above discussion might be 


that it is a complicated matter to make a proper installa- 
tion of motor-driven machinery. However, it is a rel- 
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atively simple undertaking, provided the important points 
are borne in mind. Manufacturers «f electrical equipment 
invariably include instruction sheets with this equipment, 
which should be consulted in every case. 


To be sure that a motor-operated machine installed 
in a farm building will be in the right environment for 
best performance, have sufficient room for proper set- 
up and fit into the scheme of operations within the build- 
ing, it should be given consideration when the plans for 
the building are made. Many installations are fitted in 
wherever room can be found. 


For the American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
to be in the best position to supply information to correct 
this fault, thereby assuring the proper location and oper- 
ation of equipment, there must be close cooperation be- 
tween the Power and Machinery, the Structures and the 
Rural Electric Divisions. 


Tests of Portable Farm Motors 
By Harry L. Garver’ 


units were used. These were of S.C.R. type, 110-220-volt, 

1750 r.p.m. equipped with magnetic starting switches 
and thermal overload protection devices. One of these 
outfits was used at the Experiment Station at the State 
College and another on a farm owned and operated by 
H. C. Larson in Clark County. The third has been used 
by Otto Reise on his farm near Puyallup. The one was 
equipped for irrigation pumping but was not used during 
the past season as the rainfall was sufficient. 

The motor which Mr. Larson has was used for cutting 
silage. An interesting feature of this test was the use of 
a conveyor type of elevator. Twenty tons of silage were 
cut with nineteen kilowatt-hours of energy. This is an 
average of 0.95 kilowatt-hours per ton. Approximately 
three tons per hour were cut. The power requirement 
was only 2.84 kilowatts or but little more than a half load 
on the motor. The arrangement is perhaps not so flexi- 
ble as the machines equipped with the blower type of 
elevator but the results show a decided advantage in oper- 
ating costs as compared with the other machines studied. 
The machine used was a No. 11 Hocking Valley, equipped 
with a cylinder-type of cutter with four knives. This 
machine was run at 610 r.p.m., cutting the corn into 14-inch 
lengths. Mr. Larson has been filling his 8x10-foot silo by 
means of a 5-hp. gasoline engine and the same cutter 
equipped with a home-made carrier for several years and 
is well satisfied with the arrangement. The engine did 
the job easily. The work was done with the other routine 
of farm work, taking 22 to 25 hours altogether and cost- 
ing about $7.00 for outside help. The home-made elevator 
is about 40 feet long. Material for the elevator cost 
approximately $125. 

Labor used in cutting in the field, hauling and running 
through the silage cutter, was 72 man-hours and 18 horse- 
hours. Most of the labor was exchanged. The energy 
cost was 72 cents or a trifle more than 3% cents per 
ton. 

The portable motor which was kept at the State College 
was used to cut dry alfalfa hay and to grind feed. A hay- 
cutting test was run in February using a 15-inch Papec 
cutter (No. 127) but not equipped with the hay-feeding 
roll. The cutter was run at 460 r.p.m. The hay was cut 
into %-inch lengths and elevated to a loft at the rate of 
1% tons per hour. Energy consumption was a little less 
than five kilowatt-hours per hour, which showed the motor 
to be running at about full load. 

Other interesting facts about cut hay are that stock 
eat it better with less waste, and that much more can 


2 OUR work with the portable farm motor three 5-hp. 


7Rural electric investigator, State College of Washington, 
Mem. A.S.A.E. 


be stored in a given space. It is readily seen, therefore, 
that this method of putting hay into barns should be more 
economical than any other of the existing methods where 
man labor is required. This is especially true where the 
cutter is fitted with a feeding table which makes it poss- 
ible for one or two men to feed directly from the load. 
No labor is required in the barn except an occasional shift- 
ing of the blower pipe. 


A new No. 5 Prater hammer mill at the poultry plant 
of the State College was belted to the 5-hp. motor. This 
mill was equipped with a blower for elevating the ground 
feed to bins on the next floor above. The ground materi- 
al was elevated 17 feet. It was found necessary to run 
the pipe a foot or two higher than the top of the bin and 
then to slope the otherwise horizontal 6-foot section down- 
ward in order to prevent clogging. The reason for this 
seemed to be that the fan was not getting sufficient air. 
The speed of the fan was increased almost 50 per cent 
in an effort to overcome this difficulty but it was discov- 
ered that not enough air got into the machine when it was 
full of grain ground fine enough to make a flour which 
practically closed the screen through which the air passed. 
This matter was taken up with the factory which was 
cognized of the trouble. A new machine has been devel- 
oped which, it is claimed, not only overcomes this diffi- 
culty but is more efficient than the model used in our 
tests. 


It was found that the alfalfa fed into the mill better 
if it were cut into 1%-inch, or shorter, lengths than if 
fed in full length; but it was soon discovered that by set- 
ting the cutter for 44-inch lengths that as fine a product 
as was desired could be obtained without pulverizing it 
in the hammer mill. The cutter used was small and de- 
signed to turn either by hand or by means of a small 
motor. A large pulley was put on it and the 5-hp. portable 
motor used. The cutter was located on the opposite side 
of the motor from the hammer mill. The belt for one 
machine was removed and the other put on without chang- 
ing the position of any of the machines. This little cutter 
handled 1040 pounds of alfalfa, cutting it into 1-inch 
lengths, in 2% hours, the motor consuming 2% kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy or 0.24 kilowatt-hours per 100 
pounds. It required 22% hours to cut 4420 pounds in -%4- 
inch lengths. The energy consumption was 21 kilowatt- 
hours or 0.475 kilowatt-hours per 100 pounds. A 1-hp. 
motor would have done the cutting but the portable motor 
was more convenient and used practically no more energy 
than a smaller motor would use doing the same work. 
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Refrigerating Machinery in the Dairy Industry, A. Fischer 
(Die Klate-Maschine in der Milchwirtschaft. (Hildesheim, 
Germany) Molkerei-Zeitung, 1927, pp. VI + 223, figs. 129).— 
This is a handbook of information relating to the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of dairy refrigerating ma- 
chinery from the German viewpoint. — 


Power for Cultivation and Haulage on the Farm (Roth- 
amsted Experiment Station, Harpenden, England), Rotham- 
sted Conferences, No. 6 (1928).—This is a number of the 
Rothamsted Conferences containing special papers on ‘Horse 
and Mechanical Power in Farm Operations,’’ by B. A. Keen; 
(pp. 7-15); ‘‘The Design of a General-Purpose Tractor,’’ by 
H. G. Burford (pp. 15-19); “‘The Care of the Tractor on the 
Farm,” by G. W. Watson (pp. 19-27); ‘Practical Experience 
of Power on the Farm,” by E. Porter (pp. 27-34); ‘‘Rotary 
Tillage,”’ by R. D. Mozer (pp. 34-36); and ‘Electric Plough- 
ing and Transport,’’ by R. B. Mathews (pp. 39-44). 


Traction Dynamometer for Ploughing (Engineering [London], 
125 (1928), No. 3251, pp. 538, 539, figs. 12).—A traction dyna- 
mometer, which was developed at the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, for obtaining a continuous record of the drawbar pull 
exerted by a tractor drawing a plow is described and illus- 
trated. 


The Plough, B. A. Keen (Science Program [London], 22 
(1928), No. 88, pp. 641-650, figs. 4).—In a contribution from the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station the historical development of 
the plow is traced. 


Report of the Committee on Fertilizer Distributing Machin- 
ery of the American Society of Agronomy (Journal American 
Society of Agronomy (Geneva, N. Y.) 20 (1928), No. 3, pp. 
302-304).—This report outlines the basis j'or a study, the purpose 
of which is to lay down specifications for fertilizer distributing 
machinery. 


Electric Dairy Cold Storage, W. T. Ackerman (New Hamp- 
shire Station (Durham) Bulletin 283 (1928), pp. 35, figs. 14).— 
The results of studies made of electric dairy cold storage on 
three retail dairy farms in New Hampshire are reported. The 
storage rooms varied in size from 170 to 206.7 cu. ft., and 
were operated under a variety of conditions with similar 
equipment of the dryroom type. 

The cash expense for operating refrigeration was in general 
less for ice, but in one case was in favor of the electric 
method. The total operating cost for the year, including 
labor, interest, and depreciation, averagzd $118.33 for the elec- 
tric method and $236.56 for the ice method. The storage 
rooms were designed to carry an average load of 300 at. of 
bottled milk per day, but up to 420 qt, were stored satisfac- 
torily and under extreme temperature conditions. The aver- 
age total cost per cubic foot of total contents was $1.18 for 
the ice method and $0.62 for the electric method. 


Electric Cooking [trans. title], F. Marti (Schweiz Elecktro- 
technischer Verein Bulletin, Zurich, 19 (1928), No. 1, pp. 1-30, 
figs. 18; abs. in Sci. Abs., Sect. B—Elect. Engin., 31 (1928), 
No. 364, p. 204).—Data are first presented on electric cooking 
from the standpoint of the load factor on the central station. 
Load diagrams show that a heavy peak occurs between 11 
and 12 a.m., with smaller peaks of about one-quarter of the 
magnitude between 6 and 7 a.m. and 5:30 and 8 p.m. A load 
diagram for a household of six persons having 5.5 kw. of 
apparatus shows a daily consumption of about 1 kw-hr. per 
day per person. Detailed figures for Norway and Sweden are 
given, showing that in many towns from 40 to 70 per cent 
of the houses are equipped for electric cooking, the average 
consumption varying from 1.25 kw-hr. for households of five to 
0.75 kw-hr. for households of 12, per person per day. Switzer- 
land has about 20 per cent of its total houses electrically 
equipped, each consuming an average of 5.5 kw-hr. per day. 

Several Swedish makes of electric cookers are described and 
illustrated, including a special type in which a hot water 
accumulator is included which reduces the current peaks. 


A comparison of prices shows that electric cooking appara- 
tus is from three to four times as expensive as gas cooking 
apparatus, and that the cost of electricity is about three times 
that of gas for an equivalent number of calories, although 
in the former there is very little heat wasted. 


The Use of Electricity on Kansas Farms, H. S. Hinrichs 
(Kansas Engineering Experiment Station (Manhattan) Bulletin 
21 (1928), pp. 63, figs. 28).—The results of a large number 


of studies of the use of electricity for different purposes on 
Kansas farms are summarized. 4 

It was found that the skill of the operator is an important 
factor in determining the amount of energy used for cooking 
with electricity. The cost of cooking with electricity under 
the most efficient management will be below or equivalent to 
the cost of cooking with coal, based upon an electric energy 
charge of 4 cents per kw-hr., and with coal costing $10 per 
ton. It was found that from 25 to 45 per cent of the energy 
used by electric ranges under average conditions is for the 
heating of water if no other water heating devices are used, 
and the tendency is to use more hot water in the home 
when electric water heaters are used than when the water is 
heated on the top of a range. The energy required for heat- 
ing water with electricity for household, bath, and laundry 
purposes in a family of four was found to vary from 200 to 
225 kw-hr. per mo. 

The results indicated that an electric refrigerator under 
most conditions can be operated at a lower cost than ice 
refrigerators if the cost of the delivery of ice is considered. 


Economical electric refrigeration depends primarly upon a well 
insulated box. 


The average amount of energy used for washing clothes 
with electricity was found to be 2.4 kw.hr. per farm per mo. 
or 1.71 kw-hr. per 100 Ib. of clothes washed. The use of elec- 
tric hand irons required 1.27 kw-hr. of energy per person per 
mo. Depending upon the skill of the operator, an electric 
ironing machine was found to save from one-third to one-half 
the time required for ironing with electric hand irons, and the 
amount of energy used was one-third more. 

The average cost of operating vacuum cleaners was less 
than 3 cents per month for an 8-room house at an energy 
rate of 10 cents per kw-hr. Data on the amount of energy 
required for a large amount of other minor equipment are 
also given. 

It was found that a satisfactory barn light fixture include 
porcelain enameled steel reflectors, threaded to the socket for 
rigidity and easy removal for cleaning. The most satisfactory 
location for barn light fixtures is near the ceiling, preferably 
between ceiling joists. The spacing betwéen barn light fixtures 
equipped with shallow bowl type reflectors should be twice 
the distance from the fixture to the light plane. The spacing- 
between barn light fixtures equipped with dome type reflectors 
= be 1.5 times the distance from the fixtures to the light 
plane. 

It was found entirely practicable to fill silos with electric 
motors of from 5 to 10 hp., and the amount of energy used 
for filling silos with cane, kafir, or corn forage varied from 
1 to 3.36 kw-hr. per ton. The amount of energy required for 
grinding forage with a grinder of the cutter and recutter type 
varied from 8.64 to 36.6 kw-hr. per ton of dry feed ground. 
The use of a small electric motor to operate a fanning mill 
was found to eliminate 1 man from this operation. 


Based upon electric energy at 4 cents per kw-hr. kerosene 
at 12 cents per gal., and labor of attendance at 25 cents per 
hour, the cost of operating electric incubators was found to 
be less than that for the oil heated machines. The cost of 
brooding chicks with electricity also compares favorably with 
the cost of using other sources of heat if the electrical energy 
can be secured at from 2.5 to 3 cents per kw-hr. 


Plowing with Electricity in Italy, (Elect. West (San Francis- 
co, Cal.) 60 (1928), No. 4, pp. 206, 207, figs. 3).—A brief report 
is given of work in Italy with electric plowing using stationary 
engines and cable outfits. It is pointed out that with electric 
costs comparable to those in California, land is plowed, sowed, 
and harrowed in Italy cheaper with electricity than in the 
Western States with tractors. 3 


Combined Light and Suction-Fan Trap for Insects, W. B. 
Herms and R. W. Burgess (Elect. (San Francisco, Cal.) 60 
(1928), No. 4, pp. 204, 205, figs. 5).—The results of experiments 
conducted at the California Experiment Station on the control 
of night-flying insect pests with a trap employing both an 
electric light and a small ventilating fan are reported. The 
results showed a marked decrease of gnats within the building 
tested as compared with those on either side of it. 


Electric Hay Hoists, H. L. Garver (Washington Station 
(Pullman) Popular Bulletin 139 (1928), pp. 16, figs. 8).—The 
results of a study of electric hay hoists are presented from 
which the conclusion is drawn that there are no serious prob- 
lems to be solved in appiying the electric motor to this type 
of farm work. Very frequently the hoist can be used for 
other purposes such as lifting machinery, sacks of grain or 
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feed, and the like. The actual cost of power per day for oper- 
ating the hoist is very small. 


Flow of Water in Drainage Ditches, C. E. Ramser (Engin. 
and Contract. (Chicago, Ill.), 67 (1928), No. 1, pp. 7-10, figs. 
20).—Studies conducted by the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Public Roads 
in cooperation with the University of Illinois on the flow of 
water in eleven drainage ditches and in one natural river chan- 
nel in central Illinois to determine the roughness coefficient 
“n’ in Kutter’s formula for use in the design of drainage 
channels, are reported. The observations were made for a 
wide variety of conditions consisting of channels recently 
dredged, recently cleared and badly choked with various kinds 
of growth. 


The results showed conclusively that the usefulness of a 
drainage channel is appreciably impaired by the growth of 
vegetation, particularly in prairie regions where the land is 
comparatively flat. If it were not for the growth of vegetation, 
it appears that a rather low value of ‘‘n’’ could be used in the 
design of drainage ditches in this section. Unless a more 
effective method of maintenance than annual clearing is em- 
ployed, it does not appear that a value of ‘‘n” less than 0.04 
is justified. Using this value, the capacity of the channel will 
fall below its designed capacity during the latter part of the 
growing season. It is considered obvious that much higher 
values of ‘‘n’’ would be required in design where clearing every 
two years or less often is the general practice. 


Does Tile Drainage Pay? A. G. McCall (Maryland Station 
(College Park) Bulletin 295 (1928), pp. 53-69, fig. 1). —Data 
are presented on the effect of drainage on the yields of different 
crops in Maryland and on the average value of the crops of 
the rotation. They indicate that the yields of hay and tobacco 
have been increased decidedly by underdrainage, but that for 
wheat and corn the results are very irregular, with no sig- 
nificant increases for the drained over the undrained soils. Corn 
on check plats and on those receiving phosphorus alone and 
phosphorus-nitrate mixture showed the beneficial effect of tile 
drains, but no benefits were apparent on plats receiving com- 
plete fertilizer and manure treatments. The value of the in- 
crease due to tile drainage was considerably greater on limed 
than on unlimed soils. 


The results are taken to indicate that tile drainage on Leo- 
nardtown silt loam soil is a good investment even though the 
cost of installation of the drainage system is as much as $100 
per acre. It was found that excellent drainage may be secured 
in these soils by spacing the lines of tile 80 ft. apart. Depths 
of from 3 to 3.5 ft. were found to give the best results for 
ordinary conditions, and it was found necessary that the tile be 
laid on a true, straight grade. 


Methods of Exploring and Repairing Leaky Artesian Wells 
(U. S. Geographical Survey (Washington, D.C.) Water-Supply 
Paper 596-A (1927). pp. 11-++-32, pls. 5, figs. 5).—This publication 
includes a preface by O. E. Meinzer and contributions on 
“Methods of Exploring and Repairing Leaky Artesian Wells on 
the Island of Oahu, Hawali,’’ by J. McCombs (pp. 4-24); and 
on “The Au Deep-Well Current Meter and its Use in the Rose- 
well Artesian Basin, New Mexico,’’ by A. G. Fiedler (pp. 24-32). 


Notes on Practical Water Analysis, W. D. Collins (U. S. 
Geographical Survey (Washington, D.C.) Water-Supply Paper 
596-H (1928), pp. 11+235-261, pl. 1.)—Information is given on 
the technique found most practicable. 


Reaction and Distribution of Solids in an Imhoff Tank, W. 
Rudolfs (pp. 299, 300).—-The results of this study are very 
briefly discussed. 


Studies on Controlling Psychoda Alternata Say in Sprinkling 
Filters, D. H. Peterson (pp. 300-310).—The results of this study 
showed that no economical method for controlling P. alternats 
has yet been found, aside from flooding of the filter bed. Orth- 
odichlorobenzene mixed with an equal part of kerosene killed 
over 90 per cent of the larvae when a liter per square foot 
was applied. Flit as 75 cc. per square foot was equally satis- 
factory. Oils were always found to be better than emulsions. 
Paradichlorobenzene in crystalline form caused a high percen- 
tage of death if 50 gm. per square foot was applied. Carbon 
di-sulfide was lethal in an emulsion of 1 to 100. Chlorine in 
‘the amount supplied was never lethal to the larvae. A con- 
tinuous application of chlorine reduced the number of larvae, 
but not sufficiently to warrant the expense. 


Euglena in Relation to Combined Nitrogen, D. H. Peterson 
(pp. 310-314).—This experiment showed that colorless Euglena 
in a nutritive medium consumes rather than increases the 
amount of combined nitrogen. 


A Study of Factors Affecting the Efficiency and Design of 
Farm Septic Tanks, FE. W. Lehmann, R. C. Kelleher, and H. M. 
Buswell (Illinois Station (Urbana) Bulletin 304 (1928), pp. 299- 
389, figs. 25).—The results of these studies led to the conclusion 
that inasmuch as the flow of sewage per person for farm 
homes is subject to wide variation, the tank should be so de- 
signed as to make an average allowance for sewage flow of 
from 18 to 25 gal. per person per day, depending upon the size 
of the family. Ordinarily it is not practical to build a tank 
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smaller than that required for 7 people, and in a single-chamber 
tank a 72-hour retention period should be provided for. In a 
2-chamber tank a 72-hour retention period should be provided 
in the first chamber and an additional retention period of 35 


-hours in the second chamber, capacities being in the ratio of 2: 


1, or a total retention period of 108 hours. 


It was found that, when properly designed, the 2-chamber 
tank is more efficient than the 1-chamber tank, particularly if 
the former is provided with 50 per cent larger capacity. It 
was also found that the rate of sewage flow from farm homes 
varies considerably for different hours of the day, and that 
the monthly variations in sewage flow depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the monthly variations in water consumption. 


Ground Water in the Ordovician Rocks near Woodstock, Vir- 
ginia, G. M. Hall (U. S. Geological Survey (Washington, D. C.) 
Water-Supply Paper 596-C (1927), pp. II + 45-66, pls. 2, figs. 4). 
—A study of the ground waters in an agricultural country near 
Woodstock, Va., is reported. 


The conclusion is drawn that drilled wells are preferable 
to dug wells in this vicinity because they are more sanitary 
and less liable to go dry. In the shale area drilled wells less 
than 200 ft. deep will generally yield supplies of hard water 
sufficient in quantity for farm use, but large supplies can 
rarely be obtained. The yield of wells in the limestone area 
is variable and depends on the size and number of water bear- 
ing crevices encountered. It is congluded that in general it is 
not advisable to drill deeper than about 300 ft. in either shale 
or limestone. If a drill hole is still dry at this depth it should 
be abandoned and a new location should be sought. 


Forest and Stream Flow Experiment at Wagon Wheel Gap, 
Colo., C. G. Bates and A. J. Henry (U. S. Missouri Weather 
Review (Washington, D. C.) Supplement 30 (1928), pp. IV + 


79, pls. 2, figs. 42).—This is the final report of the second phase 
of this experiment. 


The data indicate that the ability of any vegetative cover 
to assist absorption, thereby reducing surface run-off and ero- 
sion under nearly all conditions, and the ability of a forest 
cover to retard snow melting can not be seriously questioned. 
On the other hand, a locality having soil or climatic conditions 
which are not conducive of extremes of run-off does not need 
a protecting influence in the same degree as a region of water- 
shed whose streams are not permanent and whose freshets may 
be strong and destructive. From the evidence presented it is 
estimated that in a locality where the normal ratio of high 
to low stages is more than 25 to 1 with a moderate protective 
cover, the probabilities are strong that the low stages would be 
made still lower by removing that protection. 


Strip Border Irrigation Experiments [and Lysimeter Investi- 
gations Conducted at the Umatilla Field Station, 1928, 1924, and 
1925] H. K. Dean (U. S. Department of Agriculture (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Department of Circulation 422 (1927), pp. 12-15).— 
The results of strip border irrigation experiments with alfalfa 
conducted over a 3-year period are briefly reported, which in- 
dicate in general that with heads of 3 or more sec.-ft. of water 
on land not having excessive slopes borders from 30 to 40 ft. 
wide and from 150 to 200 ft. long are the best sizes for sandy 
soils. It has been found that if water were expensive or scarce 
yields below 0.75 ton per acre-ft. would not be profitable. 


Data from lysimeter investigations of the moisture relations 
of wandy soils and the effects of crops thereon are also sum- 
marized. The higher rate of percolation was from a lysimeter 
without crop. The soy bean crop did not use as much water 
as the alfalfa crop on the same soil type. Percolation was 
reduced where manure was applied. The percolation was lower 
from fine sand than from medium sand and that from coarse 
sand was higher than from any soils growing alfalfa. 


Irrigation [trans. title], P. Hirth (Tropenpfianzer, Beiheft, 
25 (1928), No. 1, pp. [4] + 156, pl. 1)—This monograph presents 
a description of irrigation methods and systems in different parts 
of the world, and gives the basis for a geography of irrigation. 
It contains a list of 244 references to work bearing on the sub- 
ject from different parts of the world. : 


Irrigation of Orchards by Contour Furrows, M. R. Huberty 
and J. B. Brown (California Agricultural College (Davis) 


Extension Circular 16 (1928), pp. 16, figs. 14).—Practical infor- 
mation on the subject is presented. 


Seeding New Tanks, W. Rudolfs (pp. 284-294).—Experiments 
on seeding of fresh sewage solids with horse and cow manure 
and muck in comparison with ripe Imhoff sludge showed that 
neither manure nor muck is as effective for seeding as ripe 
sludge. If sludge from a polluted stream is available for seeding 
it is to be favored, the second choice would be horse manure 
without straw, and the last cow manure. Either of these 
substances is better than nothing. Seeding with horse manure 
and additions of lime were found to be beneficial but inferior to 
seeding with ripe sludge. Additions of lime to fresh solids wher 
ripe sludge is present for seeding keeps floating solids down. 


Preliminary Results on Relation Between Total Acidity, Car- 
bon Dioxide in Solution, Organic Acids, and Colloidal Materials 
in the Course of Fresh Solids Digestion, W. Rudolfs (pp. 295- 
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299).—In this study it was found that the accumfulation of 
organic acids did not begin until 3 days after fresh solids were 
collected, indicating that they decomposed as rapidly as pro- 
duced. . After.3 days. they accumulated rapidly, and in from 


10. to. 20 days about half of the total acidity could be accredited - 


to.organic acids. After 20 days they decreased rapidly until 
after. 30 days only traces were left, indicating that the rate of 
destruction was greater than the rate of production. The more 
organic acids accumulated the larger was the duration of 
digestion. Acid colloidal material in suspension increased rapidly 
during the decline of accumulated organic acids, and soon these 
were’ decomposing as rapidly as produced. Alkaline colloidal 
matertal appeared in suspension. The decomposition of nitro- 
genous substances’ seemed most rapid after the organic acids 
hag disappeared. 


‘Notes on Achorutes Viaticus in Sprinkling Filters, D. H. 
Peterson. (pp. 294, 295).—A study of this organism in sprinkling 
filters is briefly reported. 


Annual Report of the Department of Sewage Btencos’, Ww. 
Rudolfs et al. (New Jersey Station (New Brunswick), Report 
1927, pp. 263-315, figs. 15).—This report includes several papers 
noted below. 


. Behavior of Two Separate Sludge Digestion Tanks, W. 
Rudolfs and P. J. A. Zeller (pp. 264-272).—Tests of two 16-sided 
separate sludge digestion tanks which were seeded and re- 
ceived fresh solids and partly decomposed material over a 
period of 7.5 months are reported indicating their behavior. 


_- Studies on the Decomposition of Cellulose, H. Heukelekian 
(pp. 272-284).—Studies of the fate- of cellulose and cellulosic 
materials in sludge digestion showed that native cellulose of 
fresh solids as well as cellulose added to ripe sludge in the form 
of.filtter paper decomposes rapidly, taking place in the early part 
of. the. digestion and giving rise to acidity, which retards the 
general course of the digestion. Cellulose decomposition takes 
place under acid conditions, but the addition of lime acceler- 
ates it. The decomposition is accompanied by the production 
of. gas, the. yolume of which is smaller than that produced in 
the.. decompesition of an equal amount of mixed organic matter 
in. fresh. solids... There is a lag period of 5 or 6 days before 
the. decomposition of cellulose starts. 


“The rapidity of decomposition of cellulosic substances, such 
as toilet paper, is correlated with their cellulose content, but 
the poorer grades of toilet paper and newspaper with low 
cellulose ‘content were found to decompose slower than the 
better grades. The cellulose content of the solids collected 
from the inlet end of an Imhoff tanks was higher than that 
from the outlet end. The material from the outlet end had a 
shorter period of acid digestion, lower acidity, and a higher 
alkalinity, and a higher ash increase than the materal from 
the inlet end. 


[Agricultural Engineering Studies at the North Dakota Sta- 
tion], R. C. Miller (North Dakota Station (Fargo) Bulletin 217 
(1928), pp. 63-75, figs. 14).—Progress results of various agri- 
cultural, engineering studies are reported. 


-In-experiments with rammed earth in which tests were made 
of-rammers, forms, and thickness of layers, it was found that 
wedge-shaped rammers gave the most uniform wall. The flat 
rammier tended to harden the top crust and leave the lower 
part of the layer of much looser consistency. Placing only thin 
layers; from: one to two inches thick, in the form at one time 
gave-a: much-more~ uniform wall than where thicker layers 
were used. - The addition of. sand up to 25 per cent greatly re- 
duced the checking of blocks when drying. About 12 per cent 
of moisture in the soil seemed to form a good consistency for 
packing. 


In trench silo investigations the results indicated that whole 
bundle corn can be stored successfully in trench silos. Silage 
was preserved satisfactorily through a summer season. It was 
found that in a drought year a trench silo large enough to 
hold several year’s feed supply was successful in providing 
silage when no other feed was available. 


“In horse pulling investigations shod horses in several cases 
pulled 200 pounds more than when barefooted. Too tight 
collars was found to be common fault in. fitting harness. 


‘Detailed data are also given on portable cots for hogs, rough- 
age -roll-in, bee housing, grain cleaning tests, and the use of 
combine harvester-threshers. 


{Agricultural Engineering Studies at the Indiana Station] 
(Inliana Station (La Fayette) Report 1927, pp. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
43, figs. 2).—The progress results of agricultural engineering 
studies at the station are reported. 


In experiments on the use of electricity in agriculture it has 
geen found that a considerable saving in time is effected by 
grinding feed at home, and that the power cost is usually from 
one-third to one-half that of the cost for custom grinding. Rec- 
ords obtained on shallow well water systems showed that the 
consumption of water in homes without modern bathroom 
conveniences is very low, being in one case less than 5 gallons 
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per person per day. The power required for pumping averages 
1.75 kw-hr. per 1,000 gallons. The time spent in milking was 
reduced approximately one-half by the use of the milking 
machine. Electric illumination increased winter egg production 
as indicated in the results obtained on two farms. 


In experiments with electrical equipment for the farm home, 
an average power consumption of 50 kw-hr. per month was 
indicated for refrigerators when the machines were not operated 
from November 1 to April 1. Electric washing machines used 
from 2 to 4 kw-hr. per month for the family washing. Electric 
ironers reduced the time spent in ironing fro 30 to 50 per cent. 
Results being secured in these studies indicate that there are 
sufficient economical uses for electricity on the farm and in 
the farm home to warrant the utility companies in extending 
their lines into rural districts. 


Studies of artificial heat and insulation in the control of 
humidity, temperature, and air movement in poultry houses 
as they relate to egg production showed that there was little 
difference in the egg production in pens variously arranged. 
Where the temperature was above 40 degrees F. the pen main- 
tained a lower relative humidity and a much drier litter than 
the other pens and required cleaning only about half as often. 


Detailed data are also given on the icing of underground 
apple storages in the fall, no conclusions being drawn. 


In soil erosion experiments only a slight erosion took place 
in the flow line of a Mangum terrace having a 0.7 per cent 
grade. Clover withstood the winter best on this field. 


In experiments with the vertical rotary tiller fitted to a plow, 
it was found that speed and position of the tiller and the shape 
of the cutter blades are the factors in the effective covering of 
cornstalks. 

In stock and grain drying experiments the need for better 
heat control and stack building was indicated, but the records 
show that a fine quality of alfalfa hay can be dried artifically 
for a fuel expenditure of about 65 cents per ton. 


In the study of fuels for cooking purposes a survey of 1,400 
rural homes in Indiana indicated that during the winter months 
one-third of the rural homes use coal entirely and another third 
use coal with other fuels. More than 50 per cent of the homes 
use wood for cooking in winter, and about half of these use 
wood alone and about half supplement it with other fuels. In 
hot weather almost half of the homes use kerosene as the only 
fuel for cooking. Gasoline was reported in use during the 
summer either as the principal fuels or as supplementary fuel in 
one-tenth of the homes. 


Chlorinated Copperas—a New Coagulant, L. L. Hedgepeth 
and N. C. and W. C. Olsen (Journal of American Waterworks 
Association (Baltimore), 20 (1928), No. 4, pp. 467-472).—Experi- 
ments are reported which show that ferrous sulfate and lime 
were not satisfactory coagulants unless the ferrous sulfate was 
oxidized to the ferric state. Prechlorination with reasonable 
doses did not improve the coagulation of highly colored water 
when applied in the mixing chamber, and reduced the tendency 
of the sludge in the coagulation basins to ferment. Copperas, 
completely oxidized with chlorine in the ratio of 1 part of 
chlorine to 7.8 parts of copperas, produced a coagulant superior 
to alum in color removal qualities and more economical be- 
cause of its higher efficiency. A combination of chlorinated 
copperas, alum and lime or sodium aluminate produced an 
attractive and economical filtered water. 


... [Agricultural Engineering Studies at the Idaho Station] 
(Idaho Station (Moscow) Bulletin 160 (1928), pp. 14, 15).— 
Studies on the rate of infiltration of water in Palouse silt loam 
soil conducted in tanks showed that the rate of infiltration 
decreases with the volume weight of the soil tanks of different 
sizes filled to the same volume weight settled at different rates 
and the amount of settlement varied directly with the diameter 
of the cans. 


Some data on the use of electricity in agriculture are pre- 
sented. 


Household Refrigeration: A partial list of references, com- 
piled by S. C. Clark, M. B. Porter, and L. W. Reynolds (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, Home 
Economic Bibliography 5 (1928), pp. 24.—This is a partial list 
of references on household refrigeration restricted to articles 
and publications in English, nearly all of which were published 
in this country. 


Book Review 


“Combine Year Book’? has just been issued by the Clarke 
Publishing Co., Madison, Wis., and contains a number of arti- 
cles covering the history and development of the combine, its 
use in various parts of the country, from Canada to Texas, and 
from California to Ohio. A number of agricultural engineers 
have contributed to this year book, including E. A. Hardy, I 
D. Mayer, A. J. Schwantes, Dan Scoates, E. A. Silver, A. P. 
Yerkes, F. A. Lyman, F. C. Fenton, C. E. Sauve, F. W. Duffee, 


Py J. Stirniman, A. L. Young, R. C. Miller, and J. Fletcher 
Oss. 
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Who’s Who in Agricultural Engineering 


Cc. A. Bacon 


R. L. Patty 


E. A. Hardy Elwood Mead 


mii LL 


C. A. Bacon 


Charles Allen Bacon (Mem. A.S.A.E.) is manager of the 
research and education department of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works. Born and raised in Iowa, he attended Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, receiving his bachelor’s degree 
in 1902. Then followed two years of special research in 
physics and chemistry, three years with the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and eight years with the Internationa] 
Harvester Company. In 1915 he connected with the Oliver 
company and since 1918 has been giving most of his atten- 
tion to the research work of the organization. His re- 
search covers plow metals, bottoms, hitches, draft, scour- 
ing, organic matter and other soil factors which influence 
tillage, and corn borer control. In the educational end of his 
work he has given many illustrated lectures, particularly 
before agricultural college groups. He collaborated with 
Purdue University in making a motion picture film entitled, 
“A Story of Corn,” which has had wide circulation. The 
“Oliver Plow Book” and numerous short articles on soils 
and plows are among his writings. His long and careful 
research is reflected in his article “Some Physical Aspects 
of Organic Matter,” which appears on page 83 of this issue. 


R. L. Patty 


Ralph L. Patty (Mem. A.S.A.E.) is chairman of the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering at South Dakota State 
College. He graduated from the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1907 and spent several years in high school teaching. 
Then he studied agricultural engineering at Iowa State 
College and received his bachelor’s degree in 1916. For 
two years he was in drainage engineering work in Minne- 
sota. Returning to South Dakota, he was agricultural engi- 
neer in the extension service of the state college for eight 
years. More than one hundred tile drainage systems in 
the state, completely and properly installed for demonstra- 
tion purposes, testify to the energy and effectiveness of his 
work. When a professional agricultural engineering course 
was initiated at that institution four years ago he was 
made head of the department. Mr. Patty is author of a 
number of extension circulars and is agricultural engineer- 
ing editor of “Dakota Farmer.” During the past four years 
he has given special attention to building up his depart- 
ment and developing its courses. In the Society he has 
Served on several technical committees of the Structures 
and Land Reclamation Divisions. 


E. A. Hardy 


Evan Alan Hardy (Mem. A.S.A.E.) is professor and 
head of the department of agricultural engineering at the 
University of Saskatchewan, Canada. A native of Iowa, 
he not only received his early agricultural engineering 
training at Iowa State College but returned there for 
graduate study and higher degrees. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree in agricultural engineering from Iowa State 
College in 1917, a bachelor’s degree in agriculture from the 
University of Saskatchewan in 1918, a professional degree 
in mechanical engineering from Iowa State College in 1922, 
and a master’s degree from the same institution in 1923. 
His connection with the Canadian university and also with 
this Society was established immediately following his 
graduation in 1917. Since that time he has risen from the 
the rank of instructor to his present position; emphasized 
and built up the service work of his department; conduct- 
ed and directed research work, particularly along the lines 
of engine lubrication, tillage machinery in weed control, 
and combine harvesting of grain; and written various agri- 
cultural engineering bulletins and farm paper articles. 
Progress reports of his research on combine harvesting 
have been published by the Society. 


Dr. Elwood Mead 


Dr. Elwood Mead (Hon. Mem. A.S.A.E.) is commissioner 
of reclamation in the U. S. Department of the Interior. 
He received his bachelor’s degree at Purdue University in 
1882, was granted the professional degree of civil engineer 
by Iowa State College in 1883, and received his master’s 
degree at Purdue University in 1884. While in college he 
made many drainage surveys and from 1880 to 1882 was 
also county surveyor of Switzerland County, Indiana. After 
graduation he held a variety of government and state 
engineering and teaching positions which led to his appoint- 
ment in 1899 as head of U.S.D.A. irrigation and drainage 
investigations. In 1900 he was also the made professor of 
irrigation institutions and practices of the University of 
California. Purdue University granted him the honorary 
degree, “doctor of engineering” in 1904. From 1907 to 1915 
he was in reclamation work in Australia. He returned 
to the United States to become chairman of the Cost Re- 
view Board, U. S. Reclamation Service, and professor of 
rural institutions at the University of California. In 1924 
he was picked as the logical man to head the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation. The University of Michigan granted him 
an honorory degree, doctor of laws, in 1926. 
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RAYMOND OLNEY, Editor 


Strenghten Research 


NY plan for the future activities of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, a purely technical 
body, should include ample provision for the sub- 
stantial and constant development of research as a feature 
of primary and basic importance in the adequacy of the 
service rendered a rapidly advancing agriculture. 
Considerable of a background has already been provided 
by different research agencies upon which to build general 
research programs in agricultural engineering, and much 
work has been done which has varied widely in quality 
and in utility to agriculture. In one line, however, that 
of mechanical farm equipment, this background of general 
information has been considerably amplified and refined 
by an impressive clarification and definition of the field 
of research involved. The way has been opened thereby 
to sound and very specific research undertakings along 
some of the important lines indicated. This field of re- 
search is therefore ready for action and, everything con- 


sidered, it seems of primary importance at this time to. 


inaugurate fundamental inquiries into such of the prob- 
‘lems of mechanical farm equipment as are of greatest con- 
cern in the economy of both local and regional agricultural 
production. 

The building up of research in agricultural engineering 
to keep pace with a rapidly developing agricultural indus- 
try, therefore, seems to call at this time for (1) the clari- 
fication and definition of the fields of research in the 
different branches of the subject such as structures, land 
reclamation, rural electrification and the like, along lines 
similar to those followed in the analysis of the research 
field in mechanical farm equipment, and (2) the inaugura- 
tion, as facilities and personnel permit, of actual research 
studies of the more important problems indicated which 
will effectively coordinate engineering technique with the 
agricultural sciences concerned. 


The surveying, clarifying and defining of the fields of 
research should, it appears, be done in each case under 
the direction of an advisory council similar to the one 
which functioned so impressively in the survey of re- 
search in mechanical farm equipment. It seems likely 
that the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the state agricultural 
experiment stations, and all commercial agencies con- 
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cerned should take part in this feature of the work. 

The actual inauguration of work in research institu- 
tions is a more complicated undertaking as it involves 
such matters as organization, financing, cooperation and 
the establishment of proper contacts. Quality in the work 
is a requisite which must also be considered. The me- 
chanical equipment field, for example, which is now ready 
for research attack, is of concern to at least three agen- 
cies, namely, (1) the farmer, who is the ultimate pur- 
chaser of mechanical equipment and with whom economic 
problems of agricultural production arise; (2) the state 
agricultural experiment stations and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which constitute the public system of 
cooperative research in agriculture, which as such recog- 
nizes the farmers’ problems, identifies their requirements 
and lays down the principles and specifications governing 
their satisfactory solution; and (3) the manufacturers of 
equipment and materials who translate these principles and 
specifications into terms of efficient and economical equip- 
ment. Therefore, there should be an effective contact 
between the public research system and the manufacturers 
of equipment through the experimental and development 
organizations of the latter. 2 

This should place the responsibility for the final devel- 
opment of the equipment jointly on the manufacturers and 
the public research agencies, relieve the research agencies 
of the necessity of merely testing equipment put out by 
manufacturers, and should make it possible for both the 
manufacturers and farmers to avail themselves either di- 
rectly or indirectly of the expert knowledge and assistance 
which the public research agencies are able to render in 
developing the equipment. It seems, therefore, that the 
A.S.A.E. should endeavor to bring about sound working 
contacts between the experimental departments of equip- 
ment manufacturing companies and the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
the prosecution of important specific equipment studies. 
In addition it seems likely that the Society can assist 
considerably in insuring quality in the work through the 
functioning of its Research Committee as a consulting and 
advisory agency. The same matter must also likely be 
dealt with in the other fields of research as they become 
more clearly defined and as work in them is undertaken, 
so that plans for dealing with them should be of ample 
and of expanding proportions. 

In the actual conduct of research work in agricultural 
engineering, particularly in the field of mechanical equip- 
ment, which is now ready for study, an adequate personnel 
from the standpoints of both numbers and training is of 
primary importance. A first-hand study of work at a large 
proportion of the agricultural experiment stations, for 
example, indicates that adequate efficient personnel is the 
limiting factor in agricultural research at this time, and 
this applies particularly to agricultural engineering. The 
records show that the number of men available for agri- 
cultural engineering research, who have received advanced 
training for this purpose, is relatively small. At this time 
research institutions, both public and commercial, are bid- 
ding against each other for the services of the better 
trained men, so that, in the aggregate, the situation is 
acute. It seems likely that the Society through its College 
Division, its Research Committee, and its commercial con- 
tacts can most profitably look into this situation and take 
such steps as appear necessary to bring about the more 
rapid development and the more general use by agricul- 
tural engineers of advanced training facilities with an ade- 
quately trained personnel for research in the different 
branches of agricultural engineering as the ultimate ob- 
jective. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers include in its plan for 
future activities the taking of definite steps which will 
expediate and facilitate these matters. 


R. W. TRULLINGER. 
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A. S. A. E. and Related Activities 
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Annual Meeting Plans 

HE Meetings Committee of the American Society of 

Agricultural Engineers has announced general arrange- 

ments for the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Society to be held at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, June 
24 to 27, inclusive. These plans are subject to still further 
changes, but on the whole the following outline indicates 
what the general arrangement will be: 


p First Day — Monday, June 24 
FORENOON—9:30 to 12:00 
College Division Session 
(a) Resident workers 
(b) Extension workers 
AFTERNOON—2:00 to 4:00 
College Division Session 
(a) Resident workers 
(b) Research workers 
(c) Extension workers 
EVENING—8:00 
Council Meeting 


NOTE: Separate, simultaneous sessions for the three 
groups, resident, research and extension workers have not 
been definitely decided upon, except that the extension 
men are certain to have a separate meeting of their own. 
If separate sessions are held during the daytime, it is 
planned to hold a joint session of all three groups during 
the evening of the same day. 


Second Day — Tuesday, June 25 
FORENOON—$9:30 to 12:00 
General Session 
AFTERNOON—2:00 to 4:00 
General Session 
EVENING—8:00 to 9:00 
Annual Business Meeting 


Third Day — Wednesday, June 26 
FORENOON—9:30 to 12:00 
General Session 
AFTERNOON—2:00 to 4:00 
General Session 
EVENING—7:00 
Annual Banquet 


Fourth Day — Thursday, June 27 
FORENOON—8:00 to 12:00 

Field Demonstrations and Inspection Trips 
AFTERNOON—2:00 to 5:00 

Technical Division Sessions 

(a) Power and Machinery Division 

(b) Rural Electric Division 

(c) Structures Division 

(d) Land Reclamation Division 
EVENING—7:00 ; 

(a) Extension of Technical Division Sessions 

(b) Other Group Meetings and Conferences 

(c) Council Meeting : 

Inasmuch as all the technical divisions, except Land 
Reclamation, are holding technical meetings at Chicago 
each winter, it is intended that the division sessions at 
the annual meeting shall, for the most part, be confined 
(1) to the hearing of committee reports that call for 
action by the division, (2) formulating the program of 
activities of the division as a whole and of the group of 
Society committees sponsored by the division and (3) to 
discussing the technical program to be presented by the 
division at its winter meeting. 

If the half-day sessions scheduled for the technical 
divisions on the afternoon of the fourth day (June 27) of 
the meeting is not sufficient time for any division (and 


this applies especially to the Land Reclamation Division) 
it may continue its session on the evening of the same 
day, as provided in the foregoing outline of the general 
arrangement for the meeting; or it may arrange an addi- 
tional session to be held on Friday, June 28. Arrange- 
ments may be made also for the holding of other group 
meetings and conferences on that day. 


Two Sections Hold Joint Meeting 
EETING at Houston, Texas, in conjunction with the 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, the 
Southern and Southwest Sections, of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, held their second joint 
meeting on the afternoon of February 5, 6, and 7. A suc- 
cessful meeting with unusual interest shown by those 
present, was reported. 

The program was carried out substantially as planned 
with the reception that several of the men scheduled were 
unable to be present. Their papers, however, were avail- 
able and were read at the meeting. 

Dan Scoates, professor of agricultural engineering, A. 
& M. College of Texas, presented his contribution, entitled 
“Cotton Picking Machinery,” in the form of motion pic- 
tures of some phases of his research work in that subject. 

Whether or not to continue holding joint meetings in 
conjunction with the annual meetings of the Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers was the principal ques- 
tion considered at the business session. Considerable dis- 


cussion was aroused pro and con and the matter was 
tabled. 


Pacific Coast Section Meeting 

HAFFEY Junior College, Ontario, Calif., was the place 
C of meeting of the Pacific Coast Section of the Amer- 

ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, on January 11. 

At the morning session L. S. Wing, of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, presented a paper on the “Stand- 
ard Purchase Agreement.” 

After luncheon a brief business session was held for 
the election of officers. E. J. Stirniman was elected chair- 
man; W. L. Paul, vice-chairman; Walter W. Weir, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Thomas G. Bard, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Section. 

Papers presented following the business meeting were 
as follows: 

“The Dehydration of Fruits and Nuts,” by A. W. Chris- 
tie, California Walnut Growers Association 

“The Design and Construction of Electrie Brooders,” 
by W. E. Lyon, Lyon Electric Mfg. Co., and A. R. Wood, 
Wood Brothers Co. 

“Brooder Practice and Operation,” by J. E. Dougherty, 
division of poultry husbandry, University of California 

“Description and Demonstration of Soil Sampling Ap- 
paratus,” by C. A. Taylor, U.S.D.A. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

At a dinner meeting following the afternoon session, 
Ethelbert Favary, of the Moreland Motor Truck Company, 
spoke on “The Trend of Truck Transportation.” 


Reclamation Meeting Scheduled by Pacific 


Coast Section 

RIDAY, April 12, is the date on which the Pacific Coast 

Section of the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 

neers plans to hold its spring meeting, which will be 
devoted exclusively to reclamation. The meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Stockton, Stockton, California. 

Papers on recent reclamation activities in the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin delta, new designs in irrigation and 
drainage pumps, well drilling and well drilling specifica- 


tions and an inspection of the Sterling Pump Works, have 
been announced. 
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Power Emphasized in Rural Electric 


Short Course 


66 VITAL factor in modern agriculture is the greatest 
possible and most intelligent use of power in its 
various forms,” states the program for the Rural 
Electric Short Course held at the State College of Wash- 
ing Pullman, on March 4, 5 and 6. 

In furtherence of this belief sixty-four interested people, 
mostly service company representatives, took in all of the 
three days of concentrated education. 

Fields of application featured were the livestock, dairy 
and poultry industries, and the farm home. 

Among the equipment items given attention were feed 
grinders, portable and community motors, milking ma- 
chines, electric hot beds and propagating tables, incuba- 
tors and brooders, electric ranges and refrigerators. 


President E. O. Holland and Dean of Agriculture E. C. 
Johnson did the honors for the College. Addresses, papers, 
discussions, progress reports, luncheons, dinners, banquets, 
exhibits, demonstrations, and inspection trips were all in 
the program. An unusual feature was the public speak- 
ing contest for district agents of the service companies. 
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New A.S.A.E. Members 
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Fred W. von Allmen, mechanical engineer, McDougal 
& Friedman consulting engineers, Montreal, Canada. 


Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harold S. Fielder, chief sales engineer, Cherry Burrell 
Corp., Berwyn, IIl. 

Charles E. Fleming, architect, Louden Machinery Co., 
Fairfield, Ia. 

’ Roy E. Hayman, in charge of rural electrification, Okla- 

homa Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Howard H. Weber, assistant engineer, Rome Wire Co., 
Rome, N. Y. 

Marlin S. Kelley, secretary-treasurer, Allen Tractor & 
Implement Co., Liberal, Kans. 


H. F. Kirkpatrick, rural service department, Idaho Pow- 
er Co., Blackfoot, Idaho. 


William T. McCaskey, director, rural service depart- 
ment, Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Martel P. McNeely, advertising agent and farmer, Edu- 
cational Advertising Agency, Joliet, Ill., and Sproule & 
McNeely Farms, Manhattan, Il. 


Geo. H. Nystrom, division sales manager, John Deere 
Plow Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Orville J. Parks, implement engineer, Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Byron J. Showers, agriculturist, Romola, Inc., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

N. P. Sokoloff, director, North Caucasian Regional Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, U.S.S.R. 

David C. Sprague, instructor in dairy manufacturing, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 
€. G. Stahl, agricultural engineer, San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corp., Fresno, Calif. 

Carl G. Strandlund, implement designer, John Deere 
Plow Works, Moline, Ill. 

James R. Tavernetti, field agricultural engineer, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 

Clare M. White, instructor in agricultural engineering, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Charlies D. Wiman, president, Deere & Company, Mo- 
line, Ill. 
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Albert R. Alton, chief draftsman, Minneapolis Steel & 
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Transfer of Grade 
Robert M. Merrill, agricultural engineer, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, Toledo, Ohio. 
(Associate. Member to Member) 
E. R. Raney, agricultural engineer, J. C. Penney-Gwinn 
Corp., Green Cove Springs, Fla. (Associate Member to 
Member) 
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Applicants for Membership 


The following is a list of applicants for membership in the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers received since the 
publication of the February issue of AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 
Members of the Society are urged to send information relative 
to applicants for consideration of the Council prior to election. 


AOVVETOMETRETYCOASUUAL AUSTIN TO TAHA A 


L., N. Aginsky, chief agricultural engineer, Grain Trust 
of U.S.S.R., Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


G. G. Burlingame, president, Burlingame, Hutchins & 
King, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


R. R. Choate, agricultural engineer, Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Douglas Dow, farm service advisor, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Jesse M. Dowell, farm manager, Do-Well Agricultural 
Service, Champaign, III. 


Fred E. Gordon, manager, Antler Land Co., Wyola, 
Mont. 


Lawrence C. Moore, graduate assistant in agricultural 
engineering, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


George B. Sherman, general manager, Ferguson-Sher- 
man, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


A. B. Treyvas, assistant managing director, Machinery 
Experimental Station, Leningrad Agricultural Institute, 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


Transfer of Grade 
Ching Po Sun, agricultural engineer, Kiangsu Farm 
Implements Manufactory, Soochow, China. (Junior to 
Associate Member) 


Cee eT TIMMS 


Employment Bulletin 


An employment service is conducted by the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers for the special benefit of its members. 
Only Society members in good standing are privileged to insert 
notices in the ‘‘Men Available’ section of this bulletin, and to 
apply for positions advertised in the ‘‘Positions Open’’ section. 

on-members as well as members, seeking men to fill positions, 
for which members of the Society would be logical candidates, 
are privileged to insert notices in the ‘‘Positions Open’’ section 
and to be referred to persons listed in the ‘“‘Men Available’ 
section. Notices in both the ‘‘Men Available’ and ‘Positions 
Open’’ sections will be inserted for one month only and will 
thereafter be discontinued, unless additional insertions are re- 
quested. Copy for notices must be received at the headquarters of 
the Society not later than the 20th of the month preceding date 
of issue The form of notice should be such that the initial words 
indicate the classification. There is no charge for this service. 
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Men Available 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER desires position as manager or 
assistant of an agricultural enterprise where ability will be 
recognized. Have had experience in managing sugar estate 
in West Indies and have successfully handled labor. Agricul- 
tural college graduate, 37 years old and married, will go any- 
where. MA-158 ‘ 


RURAL CONTACT SPECIALIST, a young man with large ex- 
perience in rural community development and rural organiza- 
tion work and who thoroughly understands the farmers prob- 
lems, wishes a permanent connection with an electric power 
company in rural electrification work A graduate in agricul- 
ture now employed by a power company in rural development 
work as public relations man in a rural community. MA-160. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER desires position as teacher in a 
Southern college. Have had four years’ experience teach’ng 
agricultural engineering and five years teaching vocational 
agriculture. While in vocational agriculture work have had 
outstanding experience in farm shop work and in erecting 
farm buildings in my community. Age 32. Married. MA-161. 
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